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Ambassador Kichisabuto Nomura called on President Roosevelt 
A enn | (August 28), handed him a message from Premier 
on Pecific Issucs SS Onoye, and left after a 45-minute talk. The 

message, according to an announcement by the 

Board of Information (August 29), expounded Japan’s view on the 

Pacific problems pending between Japan and the United States, in view 

of the current international situation. A spokesman of the board 

added that the Japanese Government is seeking wherein lies the 
cancer of these problems. 

The wind-up of the China affair and the establishment of the 
greater East Asia co-prospetity sphere are a definitely set policy of 
Japan, with its ultimate purpose to bring about permanent tranquillity 
in the Pacific. The international situation, however, after the outbreak 
of the German-Soviet war has brought a delicate phase in the 
Pacific. Thereupon Japan, always seriously concerned over the 
maintenance of the Pacific peace, has approached the United States 
from a broader and higher viewpoint, for a mutual examination of ae 


Pacific problems. The outcome of the trans-Pacific parley is attracting 
wide attention. 


Putting into practice the stipulated conditions of the Atlantic 
NEE i oan conference, Washington started, since the middle 
for Vladivostok ©f August, sending aviation fuel tankers to 

Vladivostok, and the fact-that these tankers will 
have to pass through routes close to Japan’s territorial waters much 
ruffled the Japanese nerves. Washington has designated the aviation 
gasoline as one of the strategic materials and, as such, has prohibited 
its export to Japan, It is this same oil that Washington agreed to sell 
to Soviet Russia, shipping it through the sea routes at Japan’s front 
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door. Naturally the Japanese could not be totally indifferent to this 
American action, and the Japanese Government made representations 
to Washington and Moscow on the issue. 

Allthe vernacular papers in Tokyo supported the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s action as eminently proper. The Hochi (August 28) criticized 
the oil shipment to Vladivostok as likely to bring about an undesirable 
result regarding Far Eastern peace, while the Nichi Nichi (August 28) 
revealed the Japanese feeling on the question, declaring that no American 
action has ever been mote insulting to Japan, that it is not merely a 
question of oil tankers, adding: “The Japanese ate not considering 
the case from the viewpoint of international law. They are criticizing 
the American attitude of driving a wedge between Japan and Soviet 
Russia by sending to Vladivostok, in a mannet highly defiant of Japan, 
the very aviation fuel that they have prohibited for export to Japan by 
designating it as one of the strategic materials—an action that would 
menace the peace and security of the Pacific, while the United States 
itself insists on its own security by extending the safety zone 300 miles 
out into the sea.” 


Three yeats after the signing of the Nomonhan Armistice (September 
15, 1939), the boundary lines between Manchoukuo 
aaa diee ae hae and Mongolia were finally settled, according toa 
joint communiqué issued (August 15) by the Man- 
chou-Mongolia Boundary Mixed Commission. The Mixed Commis- 
sion was formed (November 19, 1939); patleyed first at Chita (Decem- 
ber, 1939); then at Harbin (January, 1940). The commission failed 
to teach an agreement and its functions were temporarily suspended. 
As a result of diplomatic negotiations in Moscow, arrangements were 
made, on the basis of the Togo-Molotov agreement concluded July, 
1940), for demarcation of boundary lines on the map and on the spot. 
The work on the spot was begun (September, 1940), but owing to tech- 
nical difficulties and the cold season setting in, the work was stopped 
for the time being. After the Chita conference (May, 1941), the work 
was resumed (June 27); everything progressed in good order and the 
wotk was completed (August 15). The satisfactory end of the joint 
boundary demarcation is a particularly noteworthy event in that it has 
eloquently refuted all propaganda reports by outsiders that painted 
discouraging pictures of the Mixed Commission. 


With international trade transactions practically stopped on account of 
the freezing of Japanese assets and the denunciation 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation, the Japanese in the British possessions 


To Bring Home 
Japanese Evacuees 
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have been increasingly asking for passage home. There were also a 
number of diplomatic officials to be sent abroad to their new posts as 
well as those to be brought home. Under these circumstances, the 
Foreign Office, after negotiating with the British authorities, decided 
to dispatch three vessels to England and British possessions, while the 
British side decided to send British ships to Japan to carry British eva- 
cuees home—so it was announced (September 9) by the Foreign Office. 
The number of the Japanese who want to return home is : 7oo, Singa- 
pote; 200, India; 60, West Asia; 30, East Aftica; 1oo, Europe. 
One Japanese ship will go to Malaya, one to India, West Asia and East 
Africa, and one to Europe. 


Cognizant of the paramount position assumed by Thailand, the only 
independent State in the South Sea regions, forgin 

ead ee Te its economic link with Japan stronger than ae 
; which is significant in view of the fast developing 
international political situation, Japan elevated (August 16) its Legation 
at Bangkok to an Embassy, naming Teiji Tsubokami as the first Am- 
bassador. Mr. Tsubokami arrived at the Thailand capital airway 
(September 4), presented his credentials (September 9). Later he issued 
a statement in which he declared that the general trend in Thailand 
especially its nationalistic tendency, resembled the days of the Meiji 
Restoration in Japan, that the Japanese nation sincerely hopes the Thai 
people will attain their noble aspirations. Pointing out further how 
Thailand and Japan are coming closer together in their political and 
economic relations, the statement added: “In order to develop the 
friendly intercourse of the two States so that they will be indivisible, 
it is most desirable that a complete understanding be reached for a yet 
stronger economic tie, based on the spirit of mutual existence and 
prosperity.”’ 

It is noteworthy that Japan-Thailand relations of recent years have 
been markedly friendly. The conclusion of the Treaty of Amity 
Commerce and Navigation (December, 1937), the Treaty of Amity 
(June, 1940), the satisfactory result obtained in settling the border 
dispute between Thailand and French Indo-China through Japan’s 
efforts and a protocol signed (May, 1941) on political understanding 
all go to demonstrate the harmony in common interests between the 
two countries. 

The Thai Government formally notified Japan (August 21) that 
it taised its Legation in Tokyo to the status of an Embassy, namin 
the ptesent Minister in Tokyo as the first Ambassador. : : 
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The appointment of Kenkichi Yoshizawa, former Foreign Minister 
(September 9), as Ambassador Extraordinary 
voiimbessader 1. and Plenipotentiary pro sempo to French Indo- 
China marked a definite step forward in translat- 
ing into deeds the spitit of the joint defence of F.I.C., and in further 
cementing the cordial relations between the two countries. All dif- 
ferent agencies in political, economic and cultural activities in PLC, 
will hereafter be under the direct, uniform control of the Foreign 
Office through Mr. Yoshizawa. To assist him to catty out his weighty 
mission, a select group of expert officials was named to accompany the 
Ambassador. The group is headed by Shighéru Kuriyama, former 
Ambassador to Belgium, and Iwataro Uchiyama, former Minister to 
Argentina. Mr. Yoshizawa’s long association with the French’ people 
as Ambassador to Paris makes him peculiarly fitted to his new post, 
while his tact and patience in all parleying, now mellowed by many 
yeats’ expetience, well demonstrated at Batavia in the economic con- 
ference, will prove a great asset. Much is expected of his diplomatic 
ability in operating the newly combined organ, in promoting collabora- 
tion between Japan and F.1.C. and to realize the great object of establish- 
ing the new order in East Asia. 


The first plenary session of the Thailand-French Indo-China Border 
} Dematcation Committee was held (August 21) 
Hoe Fiat Matting 2t the City Hall at Saigon. Makoto Yano, 
‘ head of the Japanese committee, took the chair, 
and the meeting resolved on creating a secretariat and two sub-com- 
mittees for supervising the boundary defining and the demilitarized 
zone. In opening the first session, Chairman Yano, emphasizing the 
need of carrying out the work in the spirit of mutual help and conces- 
sion, stated, among other things : “‘ Should we be able to accomplish 
our task as it has been arranged and the border dispute settlement 
could achieve a definite result, it would promote the mutual, correct 
perception of the parties concerned, increase the cordial relations and 
the sense of mutual trust and confidence, eventually contributing toward 
the co-existence and co-prosperity in East Asia.” 


On his return to his post at Nanking (August 23), after a 3-month stay 
See in Tokyo, Ambassador Kumataro Honda, who had 
At Nanking ™atetially contributed toward propelling the national 

policy by suggesting to the home Government more 
aggressive action in helping the Nanking Government, stated: “'The 
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fundamental policy of intensive assistance to the National Government 
at Nanking is immutable. The disposal of all Sino-Japanese readjust- 
ment issues will be made with the idea of emphasizing what is most 
important.” 

As one of the vital ground plans in gearing up the National Govern- 
ment, the ‘‘ clean region ” system was started since July this year with 
the combined efforts of Japanese army in China and the army under the 
direct control of the National Government. The first clean region 
was designated in Suchow, set off with a segregation line. All 
undesirable elements were driven out and kept away, commodities 
coming into or going out of the region are subjected to strict inspec- 
tion, while the armed force made a thorough overhauling of the district. 
The fitst period work of the clean region plan ended in a great success. 
President Wang Ching-wei personally visited the region (September 
6), and, on his return to Nanking, declared that the increased number 
of people who have flocked back to the region was a most eloquent 
testimony in tefuting the false propaganda from Chungking. He 
observed the disappearance of bandits from the region, the marked sense 
of public security enjoyed by the populace and the need of further 
improvement of gencral economic life. The resumption (September 
1) of the Shanghai-Nanking night train schedule (suspended since the 
outbreak of the China affair) is pointed out as marking a new phase in 
showing the restoration of public safety. 


A novel system of industrial financing was instituted (August 26) in 
order to expedite the supply of funds for pro- 
ductivity expansion. The Finance Ministry an- 
nounced (August 25) that in accordance with 
Atticle 11 of the National General Mobilization Law a munitions bill 
acceptance system would be enforced beginning the following day. 
It was expected that the issues of the newly-created munitions bills 
for August and September would amount to ‘¥100,000,000. Such 
issues wete to be decided by consultation among the Army intendance 
and Navy accounts and supplies authorities, the Finance Ministry, 
Bank of Japan at the end of every month for the following month on 
the basis of the prevailing conditions of the money market. 

The rediscount rate at the Bank of Japan for these bills is 0.9 sen 
pet diem, as for any other commercial paper. According to the 
decision reached at the meeting of the representatives of the principal 
city banks called by the Finance Ministry at the Industrial Bank of 
Japan (August 25), the discount rate for the new bill is 1.1 sen per 


Munitions Bill 
Acceptance System 
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diem at city banks. ‘This is the lowest rate set for all advances by agree- 
ment by the banks which are members of the Tokyo Wednesday Club 
and the Osaka Nisuikai. 

Through adoption of this system, the operating funds of muni- 
tion companies became available not only in payments in advance 
from the Army and Navy, approximation payments of loans from 
financial institutions, but also in a new monetary instrument which 
they were now authorized to issue themselves. 


The General Mobilization Inquiry Commission passed (September I 2) 
a draft Imperial Ordinance for the Control of Materials 
along with a draft Imperial Ordinance for the Req- 
uisitioning of Medical Persons and a draft Imperial 
Ordinance for the Control of Land Transportation. Orders are 
expected shortly to be issued by the Commerce and Industry Ministry 
and the Agriculture and Forestry Ministry for the storage and pteserva- 
tion of key materials and commodities and the placing of these goods 
under Government management so as to assure theit ready availability 
and regulation of further production and supply of materials. 

For the putpose of storing and preserving these materials, the 
Government is contemplating the organization of a new body which 
will take charge of such affairs. The budgetary and legislative bills 
governing its establishment are to be submitted to the coming session 
of the Diet. It is understood that for the time being, the Government 
will order warehouse enterprisers, trade adjustment organizations, 
producers’ associations and distributors’ groups to store and preserve 
these materials. 


Key-Goods 
Under Control 


By way of carrying out the financial policy of the Government which 
was clarified in the speech delivered by Finance 
Minister Masatsuné Ogura before directors of the 
National Monetary Council (August 20), the 
Industrial Bank of Japan and ten other major banks formed a Wartime 
Financing Syndicate, when representatives of these financial institu- 
tions met at the Tokyo Bankers’ Club. The proposal of Koh-ichi 
Kawakami, president of the Industrial Bank of Japan, and Téruo 
Akashi, president of the Dai-Ichi Bank, that an agency should be 
organized for advancing loans necessary for the expansion of industrial 
productivity on a pooled account of the big banks was heartily endorsed 
by representatives of the Mitsui Bank, Mitsubishi Bank, One Hundredth 
Bank, Nomura Bank, Tohkai Bank, Sumitomo Bank, Sanwa Bank and 


Wartime Financing 
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Kobe Bank. The head office of the newly-formed syndicate was 
assigned to within the main office of the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
Marunouchi, and branches were distributed among the branch offices 
of the Industrial Bank in Osaka and Nagoya. 

Close contact is expected to be maintained between the bankers, 
group and the Finance Ministry as well as the Bank of Japan. Although 
city banks have ttied as best they could to smooth the supply of money 
to important industrial firms since the onset of the China fighting, 
co-operation among these financiers has been far from satisfactory. 
The pressure of recent international events, however, has made the 
leadets of the financial world realize the necessity of forming such a 
joint financing group in order to eliminate industrial money-handicaps. 
Even to firms without strong foundations, financial support is to be 
given, if the Government promises to compensate losses the syndicate 
may incut. If the common financing system of the syndicate proves 
successful, additional powerful banks as well as trust companies may 
join the organization. 


Effective enforcement of the various stock price bolstering and control 
measutes adopted by the Government has been re- 
are watded by an appreciable stabilization of the local 
stock market, a survey of recent Tokyo Stock Exchange 
cutves (August) indicates. In accordance with the decision arrived 
at by the 16th session of the National General Mobilization Commission 
(August 11), the Government on August 26 promulgated an Imperial 
Ordinance governing the Control of Stock Prices, which is regarded 
in business citcles as an epochal step for stabilizing the fluctuating 
matket. At the same time, the Commerce and Industry Ministry called 
together the leading members of the principal stock exchanges and 
sought their co-operation in operating the new system. Meanwhile, 
the Government decided to have the Concord Securities Company 
conduct untestricted open-market operations. Another stabilization 
device was launched in the form of an Imperial Ordinance governing 
Provisional Measures for the Valuation of Corporate Stock Holdings. 
Reflecting the concerted efforts of the Government and private interests 
to stabilize the market, the general trade sentiment has gradually been 
steady, as is shown below: 


High of Low of 

Sept. 6 Late July Advance 
Tokyo Exchange, new 104.6(yen)  94.8(yen) 9.8 (yen) 
Kanégafuchi Spinning — 142.0 131.5 10.5 
Its new 77.0 69.0 8.0 
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Teikoku Rayon, new 79-4 72.0 ps 
N.Y.B, 96.2 79-8 a 
Its new 75.0 63. seh 
Japan Mining 53.6 48.3 ae 
Manchou. Ind. Devel. 53-9 50.0 ae 
Hitachi Works 65.8 58.9 
Japan Steel Pipes 62.8 55.0 


8 stop-price 

Prolonging the term of enforcement of the September i bee ‘Ae a 

regulations and including repairing oe pas seh 

Price-Stop Decree Jist of ptice-pegged atticles, an Imperia a 

irs isi isti ice control decree, whic 
revising the existing price 


ili ission on 
was approved by the National General Li aera en a are 
August 21 under the ptovisions of Article 19 © i. enone 
Mobilization Law, went into effect on Septem : oe eee 
ordinance is aimed at maintaining the low-price po pies epg 
ment and at many certain corrections In the eeu Sin 
found in the course of enforcing the September 1 ce aneepemne: 
the revised decree, the penal provisions of the mobi an oe 
be applied to price-breakers, which range up to To ye et 
Sadi bard labour of a fine of ¥ 50,000. Confiscations ate also pt 


tember, “ Outlines of Industrial 
rag cca ins sci tne eer ee by the Government, ay 
Unified System announced (August 16) in accordance with the oy t 
for Prime Costing eme decided on at the es aan ey is 
i i i ission, which met a lan- 
ane Sa. By ee ee National General Mobiliza- 
Bae es ae Co raaienr had legislated and enforced the Price, Wages 
ad oe Control Ordinance, Munitions Factory and Workshop 
scan 6h Ordinance and Corporate Accounting Control Ordinance, 
weet ruled that a unified formula for prime costing should be used 
a ard thereto. Already the Army and Navy have adopted muni- 
2 nige ctory and workshop. standards, but it has been found that in 
aie : ‘a carry on the low-price policy and expand productivity through 
ae lization of management, a formula uniform for all industries, 
cae well as military and naval, must be adopted by the Government 
pee concerned. Accordingly, in February this year, a Financial 
Rtsnidacts Unification Commission, composed of Government officials 
and businessmen, was appointed in the Planning Boatd in order to draft 
« Outlines of Industrial Prime Costing.” ; 
The new prime costing formula is applicable to all industries an 
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on the basis of it the separate prime costing standards for different 
industries are to be fixed. Specific standards are now being drafted 
for the iron, coal, machine tool, oil, chemical and other industries, 
numbering about 20 in all, and the ones adopted earliest are expected to 
be promulgated toward the end of September, Similar standards are 
to beset for mining and commerce, but until they are fixed the industrial 
prime costing standards will be made the basis of calculation also in 
mining and commerce. The standards now in use in the Army and 
Navy ate expected to be superseded by the general formulas adopted 
by the commission. 


Steamship companies whose marine transportation capacities for a 

_.... Specified period stand at over 50,000 tons per company 

Nee ene will be entrusted with the operation of ships to be 

chartered by the projected semi-governmental shipping 

corporation, it was decided (September 5) at the Communications 

Ministry. As a result of this new measure, the number of shipowners 
is expected to decrease from the 92 companies to as few as 30. 

This plan is designed to place shipping activities on a war footing 
by rationalizing the marine transportation of key commodities to the 
maximum limit, on one hand, and, on the other, to meet the possible 
world shipping competition which may set in after the current European 
wat. The measure will give the Communications Minister the 
authority to requisition all available mercantile ships under the rising 
sun flag and to lend them out to the special shipping corporation to 
be established on a semi-governmental system. Actual operation of 
these vessels, however, will be entrusted to steamship companies to be 
designated by the Communications Minister. The smaller shipowners 
whose marine transportation capacities are lower than the fixed standard 
will be absorbed by the bigger companies, according to the plan. 

When the summer vacation was over this year, university and college 
; boys in Tokyo returned to their class rooms sun- 

Prien pal burnt and physically vigorous; sunburnt, not 
from sojourning about beaches or shady nooks, 

but from petspiring under the scorching summer sun in the factory 
yard; physically vigorous not from sports-vacationing, but from moving 
heavy objectives about warehouses. It was officially announced 
(September 5) that nearly 50,000 man-days students from 32 universities 
and colleges served a vital part in the major wartime industries, principal- 
ly at arsenals. Quite as many boys from middle schools also joined the 
“student-force” at the home front. They reinforced factory hands, 
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j j t guns, tanks, rifles 

king the regular 9-hout shift, helped put ou 

ee sees acca Characteristic of young men, pane 

worked with white-heat enthusiasm and touching See ‘ Is, 

meantime, from the principal colleges and high senate s - Benn 

well as elsewhere throughout the country) completed a g 

i relief work. ’ 

. The Fens of mobilizing students in the defence as cae a 

sponsored publicly (November 194) th promising results, That 

dily formulated, launchea w so 

ee aU aeene pe to young men has been fully Spel ween pia 

most salutary result achieved this year. Said the Sue none ee 

The vital object in mobilizing ne a sen gne es na 
is to impress them with the idea that the class £0 

ae se reeued from the public service Sets ig ee Hs 

that manual labour is a noble rdle ofastudent. Itis highly aie 8 

to observe that all young men took their patt not ae forced 1a : 

but as willing volunteers, ever alert and full of pep. 
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WHITHER A-B-C-D 


By MAS ATOSHI MATSUSHITA 


ANT have always been in the habit of identifying A-B-C 
as Argentina, Brazil and Chile, the three largest coun- 
tties in South America. It was these countties which in 
1914, when wat between the United States and Mexico seemed 
inevitable, offered to mediate, an offer which was accepted by 
both parties. It was to their credit that the Western Hemisphere 
was thus saved from a catastrophe that menaced its peace. The 
incident is significant in view of the fact that it took place just 
before the outbreak of the first World War. Had war broken 
out and the hands of the United States been tied on the 
American continent, the outcome of the World War might 
possibly have been totally different. 

Now a new A-B-C front has arisen with a fourth letter 
added, but unlike its predecessor its object is allegedly the 
destruction of the prevailing peace of the Pacific by encircling 
and threatening Japan. While the earlier A-B-C was the saviour 
of peace, the latter, unless vigorously prevented, will be to all 
intents and purposes the destroyer of peace. 

Let us briefly review what is the teal nature of this new 
A-B-C-D. Reversing the alphabetical order, D, the Dutch 
East Indies, is a colony of Holland whose homeland is occpuied 
by Germany and whose Queen has fled to England. Powerless as 
It is, it cannot hope to do any effective damage to Japan. C, 
China or Chungking, cannot obviously take part in any en- 
citclement of Japan, for it is itself encircled by Japan. B, Britain, 
1s too busy in the Atlantic to take initiative on this part of the 
world. Mistress of the seas for centuries, it has now admitted 
its secondary place in the Pacific and recently confessed through 
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its Premier that it must always place itself “ unhesitatingly at the 
side of the United States.” ‘The United States of Ametica is 
then the teal leadet of the A-B-C-D front encitcling Japan. 

A significant change has taken place in the Pacific during 
the past yeat.. Since the Manchurian incident Japan has been 
regarded as an “ aggressor.” As the defendant it was placed 
in a position where it had to prove that its teal intention 
was to stabilize and not to disturb the peace of the Western 
Pacific. Japan has nevet been a skillful advocate in the court 
of international politics and all attempts on its patt to explain 
its teal intentions have so far been a failure. However, the 
tables have now been turned with the appeatance of a new and 
mote notorious “aggressor” on the scene ; this has telieved 
Japan of the burden of proof of its pacific intentions. 

America has made gigantic wat prepatations. On the 
vatious Hawaiian Islands, which are already well fortified, some 
$15,000,000 has been spent on armaments. In Guam, the 
Heligoland of the Pacific, only sixty miles from out South Seas 
Tslands, $4,500,000 was appropriated for naval bases and $3,300,- 
ooo fot ait bases, in Midway $4,120,000 fot ait bases and $4,900,- 
ooo fot submarine bases, in Wake $2,950,000 for ait bases and 
$4,680,000 fot submarine bases. These thtee islands have 
no economic ot defensive value; they form “the offensive 
trio” solely for the putpose of attacking Japan, if need be. 

The northern toute also cannot be distegatded. Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands were already well prepared for defence 
by the Hepburn plan, and to this some $11,290,000 was added 
during the fiscal yeat of 1941 alone. It would be impossible 
to argue that the bases in ‘Alaska and the Aleutian Islands are 
intended for defensive putposes ; neither Japan not the Soviet 

not a combination of the two has the sufficient equipment to 
attack them. Even if they had, Alaska and the Aleutians ate 
not valuable bases for opetation in attacking the mainland of 
the United States. 

On the southern toute, the Philippine Islands were fot 
long regarded as a vulnerable point in the American sttategy 
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in the Pacific ; they ate too close to Japan and too far from the 
mainland of America. But on July 14 of this yeat $4,680,000 
and $53,000,000 wete voted for improving not only the naval 
but the military bases there, and the Asiatic fleet stationed at 
Manila is said to consist of one large cruiser, three light cruisers 
thirteen destroyers and twenty-five submarines. : 
Although the line between defence and offence is not always 
cleat, it would be difficult to maintain that twenty-five eon 
in Manila Bay ate means of defence of American democra 
Likewise it is still mote difficult to prove that 320 air eae 
sent to Chungking ate necessary for the preservation of “ the 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” of the American 
people, while it is a sheet nonsense to argue that the freezin 
of Japanese assets in Amefica, causing many estes 
to Americans as well as Japanese, is an integral part of “ Ameti- 
can ways of life.” These developments may be the American 
teply to the Tripartite Pact concluded about a yeat ago. If 
they ate, we must ttace these developments further back. Japan 
regards the pact as a defensive measure in reply to America’s 
unilateral abrogation of the Commercial Treaty. This America 
would tefute by pleading that the abrogation was a watnin 
with regard to the violations of the Nine-Power Pact and He 
Pact of Patis renouncing wat as an instrument of national policy 
Japan would then justify its action on the Asiatic continent 
as a defensive measute necessitated by the Anglo-American 
monopoly of world wealth. And thus would arise an endless 
chain of arguments on both sides. 
Fe Fen disregarding the question of what is the ultimate cause 
= trouble, the fact remains too plain that Ametica is acting 
ee aaa ae ie to take to the defensive. 
“the United States is oa eee bee ener 
at a fair and amicable settl : i oe hich will give 
pone ces : settlement with Japan which will give 
Seal ee of her legitimate interests.” Mr. 
: 
talking of the United Se ae aie oe 
eally meant Japan, fot it 
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its Premier that it must always place itself “ unhesitatingly at the 
side of the United States.”? ‘The United States of America is 
then the real leader of the A-B-C-D front encircling Japan. 

A significant change has taken place in the Pacific during 
the past year. Since the Manchurian incident Japan has been 
tegatded as an “aggtessot.” As the defendant it was placed 
in a position whete it had to prove that its real intention 
was to stabilize and not to disturb the peace of the Western 
Pacific. Japan has never been a skillful advocate in the court 
of international politics and all attempts on its patt to explain 
its teal intentions have so fat been a failure. However, the 
tables have now been tutned with the appeatance of a new and 
mote notorious “aggtessor” on the scene; this has relieved 
Japan of the burden of proof of its pacific intentions. 

America has made gigantic war preparations. On the 
vatious Hawaiian Islands, which ate already well fortified, some 
$15,000,000 has been spent on armaments. In Guam, the 
Heligoland of the Pacific, only sixty miles from out South Seas 
Islands, $4,500,000 was appropriated for naval bases and $3,300,- 
ooo for air bases, in Midway $4,120,000 for ait bases and $4,900,- 
ooo fot submarine bases, in Wake $2,950,000 for ait bases and 
$4,680,000 for submatine bases. These three islands have 
no economic or defensive value; they form “the offensive 
ttio” solely for the putpose of attacking Japan, if need be. 

The northern toute also cannot be disregarded. Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands wete already well prepared for defence 
by the Hepburn plan, and to this some $11,290,000 was added 
during the fiscal year of 1941 alone. It would be impossible 
to argue that the bases in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands are 
intended fot defensive purposes ; neither Japan not the Soviet 
not 2 combination of the two has the sufficient equipment to 
attack them. Even if they had, Alaska and the Aleutians ate 
not valuable bases for opetation in attacking the mainland of 
the United States. 

On the southern route, the Philippine Islands were fot 


long regarded as a vulnerable point in the American sttategy 
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in the Pacific ; they ate too close to Japan and too far from the 
mainland of America. But on July 14 of this year $4,680,000 
and $53,000,000 wete voted for improving not only the naval 
but the military bases there, and the Asiatic fleet stationed at 
Manila is said to consist of one large cruiser, three light cruisers 
thirteen destroyers and twenty-five submarines. : 

Although the line between defence and offence is not always 
cleat, it would be difficult to maintain that twenty-five submarines 
in Manila Bay ate means of defence of American democracy. 
Likewise it is still mote difficult to prove that 320 air officers 
sent to Chungking are necessary for the preservation of “‘ the 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” of the American 
people, while it is a sheer nonsense to argue that the freezing 
of Japanese assets in Ametica, causing many inconveniences 
to Americans as well as Japanese, is an integral part of “‘ Ameti- 
can ways of life.” These developments may be the American 
reply to the Tripartite Pact concluded about a year ago. If 
they ate, we must trace these developments further back. Japan 
tegards the pact as a defensive measure in reply to America’s 
unilateral abrogation of the Commercial Treaty. This America 
would tefute by pleading that the abrogation was a warning 
with regard to the violations of the Nine-Power Pact and the 
Pact of Paris renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. 
Japan would then justify its action on the Asiatic continent 
as a defensive measure necessitated by the Anglo-American 
monopoly of wotld wealth. And thus would arise an endless 
chain of arguments on both sides. 

Still distegarding the question of what is the ultimate cause 
of the trouble, the fact remains too plain that America is acting 
on the offensive in thus forcing Japan to take to the defensive. 
Some time ago Mr. Churchill said in his radio address that 

the United States is labouring with infinite patience to artive 
at a fair and amicable settlement with Japan which will give 
Japan the avowed assutances of her legitimate interests.” Mr. 
Chutchill, the brilliant oratot, seems to have been ostensibly 
talking of the United States when he really meant Japan, for it 
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is Japan who “is labouring with infinite patience to atrive at 


: ; . 
a fair and amicable settlemen . 
It is of course useless to attempt here to predict who would 


bring about and who would win in 4 Pacific wee tye 
America has had any expetiemce 0 c 
aie eae of defeat, both are perhaps too confident of 
wat and mu » 2p 
i oom owe Bt posing hat a aly as Fs 
between America and Japan on the Paci C. os ‘ 
side would not insure permanent peace In the region; on the 
ld be the inevitable result, 
conttary another Alsace Lortaine wou nae 
which will become a cancet to world peace. Geogtaphically 
at such a distance and historically so remote, even though 
economically closely bound together, the countries bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean have not thus far been patties to a major 
conflict, keeping the ocean as a really pacific pond ; and it is 
incumbent upon them, espceially on America, considering its 
greater power and influenec than any other, to pteserve this 
pacific state of affairs. 

A discordant note in the scheme of keeping peace in the 
Pacific is, however, struck by America, who appears so ovet- 
whelmingly convinced that Japan can be overcome without te- 
sotting to a shooting wat and is actually taking steps on that 
assumption. In this America is evidently interpretting Japan 
in terms of its own situation, for it may certainly appeat to 
America as inevitable for Japan to be “captured” with the 
gtadual strengthening of America’s encitclement. 

To defeat Japan without shooting could conceivably be 
effected by one of the following ways: by economic collapse, 
by internal revolution, or by cutting off its supply of all wat 
materials, including oil, so as to make it impossible for Japan to 
carry on military activities on the continent. -Japan is a trad- 
ing country, and since 7o per cent. of her trade is with Anglo- 
American countries, economic pressute by these countries no 
doubt has a great effect on the economic structure of the 
country. In fact, however, Japan’s economic structute has 
already undergone tremendous changes in the last few yeats, 
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Japan becoming in a sense a country of plain economy. ‘There- 
fore, it can endute the rigouts of an economic blockade as 
fat as peace industry is concerned. To the people, it only means 
less luxury and comfort and greater hardships. 

But would it effect a collapse? Much depends upon 
what is meant by “collapse.” If it implies a structural change 
in the capitalistic system in which free trade and free enterprise 
ate essential, such a “collapse” can never take place in Japan, 
because it has never been a capitalistic country in that sense. 
If it means, on the other hand, actual starvation of the hundted 
million of the population, that also could never become a teality 
in Japan, for it is largely self-sufficient with tegard to food. 
Vatious economic teadjustments have been and will be made in 
otdet to meet with a new situation, but the country will no 
doubt successfully cope with ever rising difficulties, as it has 
done for the last 2,600 yeats. 

The second method of bringing about the “collapse” of 
Japan without war is to effect it by revolution or internal 
disorder. ‘There have already occurred some incidents of this 
kind, such as the May 15 incident and the February 26 in- 
cident. However, these incidents were of exactly an opposite 
natute to those which out opponents may expect; they were 
cties from the people intended to force the government to 
take more vigorous action in dealing with foreign affairs. 

The third method, embargo of wart supplies to Japan, is 
pethaps the most effective means of bringing pressure to 
beat on it. Japan is not self-sufficient as to wat materials; 
it must either import them or resort to force in order to obtain 
them, if such becomes necessaty. And just because it is so 
effective, Japan has already had to take an action in order to 
nullify that effect. This is what induced Japan to conclude a 
joint defence pact with France at Vichy on July 26, 1941, in 
otder that Japanese troops should be stationed in southern 
Indo-China. Japan will remain pacific as long as it can solve 

the situation within its tertitoty, but with the limitation of war 
supplies it will be unable to reconstruct its own economic 
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structure and will be invitably driven to take action outside its 


boundary. 
more ae summer Edgar Snow predicted that Japan 


nh Bay at the south-eastern end of Indo- 


“ : 
might take Camra 
China, the finest natural hatbour in Eastern Asia, and thereby 


nullify Singapore,” although he feated that “this would be 
risky unless it is ready for fall-dress wat.” (The Saturday Evening 
Post, May 13, 1941, P. 44). But fortunately the lattet patt of 
the prediction has not yet come true. Our pact with France 
of July 26 and the subsequent landing of troops was nothing 
but an answet to the everincteasing strategic pressute placed 
on Japan by the Anglo-Saxon Powers, notably America, in that 


region, and the matter stops tight there. 

None of the above means then can be successful in defeating 
Japan without a shooting war. America must choose either 
a full-fledged wat or a full-fledged peace, and there is nothing 
between. A wat with Japan will mean many things to Ametica ; 
it may mean the loss of one of America’s best customers, it may 
also mean the loss of American capital in the Orient, or it may 
mean shortage of silk stockings for American women. But 
these difficulties Ametica may find a way to ovetcome. There 
ate, however, a few things which America would have to regard 
as a petmanent loss. One of them is the nullification of the 
accomplishments of its missionaties in the Orient. Missionary 
work there suffered a deadly blow in 1924 when Congtess 
passed the Immigration Law discriminating against the Japanese. 
We regard this act as a mistake, sooner or later to be cottected, 
and one not truly representing the will of the American people, 
but merely the selfish act of politicians, But the law was 
enacted and harm done. 

On the outbreak of the Manchurian incident and the estab- 
lishment of the new state of Manchoukuo, America resorted 
to the so-called non-recognition policy. However, Japan had to 
putsued its own policy despite America’s protest. Yet even in 
this critical situation, Japan was not entirely unsympathetic to 
Ametica’s attitude. It knew that Ametica was committed to the 
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Open Doot Policy, and consideting its commercial and’ mis- 
sionaty interests in China, Japan did not expect Ametica to 
endorse forthwith its action on the continent, but it hoped that 
America would gtadually come to appreciate its point of view 
The issue at stake being political and economic. we reasoned that ; 
solution might be found by skilful manoeuvres. But so far A 
tika has tefused to come round to Japan’s viewpoint or ‘oa 
its policy, so far as outward appearance goes. Also the aa 
developments in the Pacific initiated by Ametica ate completel 
perplexing to the mind of the ordinary Japanese oA tie 
actions in the past few years, especially since the outbteak 
of the German-Soviet wat, give us the impression that it is 
America and DO other country that deserves the name of 
“aggressor.” These developments give tise to a gtave doubt 
in out minds as to whether America is not a born aggressor and 
that the teachings which the missionaries have brought to the 
ae ate perhaps nothing but instruments of aggression. 
pis ee aa will await us if the reality of this is con- 
A secondary but important effect of a wat with Japan will be 
In giving tise to tacial war, the cutse of humanity. In 1919 
at the Paris Conference the Japanese delegation proposed that 
a clause recognizing the principle of “the equality of nations 
and the just treatment of their nationals” be inserted in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The Chinese delegates 
gave full support to this proposal, forgetting all the political 
ptoblems which then divided China from Japan, including the 
Shantung question. They instinctively knew that once a 
tacial question atose, the two Otiental nations must unite, and 
that Japan’s position as a great Power should be maintained in 
otder to attain the goal of tacial equality. America’s wat with 
Japan would necessarily awaken tacial consciousness among 
all the non-white peoples, and the result of this would be more 
fat-reaching than any kind of new order. * It is well then that 
America should visualize fully and ‘beforehand? the important 
consequences which its actions will most probably bring about. 
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at the driving force of the so-called 
A-B-C-D front against Japan is the United oe ee 
and Holland ate essentially European nations oes nges 
upon the outcome of the European wat. As fot et ier 
will be able to find out a just and reasonable solution, whatever 
the cause of the trouble ; the China affair is after all a eae 
problem of the Orient, which must be solved wit the 
ily. ; 

oe of the first World War, a curious habit 
has been prevalent among leading nations of assuming the réle 
of international policemen, looking upon others as criminals. 
As long as nations exist in the plural, differences of opinion ate 
inevitable. It would be a great blessing to humanity, if God 
did teveal Himself and decide these differences once for all. 
Until that time, however, we must be content to mind our 
own afaits and act to the best of our judgment, leaving others 
to do likewise. ‘That is the only practical way to live in peace 
in a world of many nations. Once a nation attempts to judge 
for others, especially for those with which it is not familiar, 
it is assuming the rdle of God, which to us appeats entirely 
blasphemous. 

Japan is working at present to establish a co-prospetity 
sphere for its own region. It was not Japan’s own choice, 
but it was forced upon it by the attitude taken by the Powers, 
especially America, towatd Japan. So in the task Japan is 
perfectly convinced of its own tighteousness, but hete it must 
be added that it is not assuming infallibility at all. It cannot 
and will not assume anything of the kind, but neither can it admit 
infallibility for America nor that of the doctrine that “ America 
can do no wrong.” 

We ate not implying here that America has assumed the réle 
of God, but only express our eatnest hope that America will 
not act as is forbidden for all nations to act. 

Whither A-B-C-D? To this question Ametica is the 
competent authority to give the proper answer. 


We have shown th 
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By SHOJI IZAWA 


HE seventy-sixth session of the Diet was matked with an 
absence of political parties, which had been dissolved 
Ptlor to its convocation. The Lower House members served 
to steet proceedings on the floor properly as well as to maintain 
contact between the House and the Government, but its lack of 
discipline and efficiency manifested during and after the session 
of the Diet has setved, if anything at all, to discredit the 
Legislature before the eyes of the nation. 

Meanwhile, criticisms were heaped upon the National 
Setvice Association which was set up at Prince Konoye’s in- 
sistence as a counterpart of the government and also as the 
netve centre and the driving force of the national campai 
towatd forming a new structure. Parliamentary Beaten 
may have taken an unholy pleasure in the situation. but when 
they awoke to its gravity, the situation had gotten out of control 
so that it was entirely dominated by a handful of M.P’s. who 
had been clamouring for a drastic reform of the National Service 
Association. The distressing figure cut by the majority of 
the M.P’s. was due to their loss of the political objective, which 
in turn had emasculated them, inducing them to take the situation 
as it was. 

There was also another factor responsible for the low 
State of the Diet’s efiiciency. Following the conclusion of 
the Thtee-Power Pact among Japan, Germany and Italy a few 
months before the convocation of the last Diet, the international 
eee sutrounding Japan took a steady turn for the worse, 
a red upon the Japanese nation to prepare themselves 

y emergency, On the other hand, Japan was called 
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er domestic activities, political, economic 
on wat-footing. Such was the gravity 
oth at home and abroad, that the Govetn- 
ulat criticism for its alleged 


upon to place all h 
and administrative, : 
of Japan’s situation, 
ocket the pop 
ae Oy oe be. by shelving the proposed bill amending 
eee d also by extending the tetm of office of 
So ae a ee th takeing those emergency measures, 
De eee he desite to minimize fric- 
pone ears er oe eC aan the Diet session as 
i i islatute a oe 
selene a as to manoeuvre itself into a position for 
efficiently dealing with the new international Se 

All government measufes, which wete feare sent 
friction between the Government and the Diet, were oppe : 
with the result that no bills introduced in the Diet deve a 
any setious discussion with the exception of a bill aa ng 
the Peace Maintenance Act, another bill revising the Pena 
Code and a National Defence Secutity Bill, which were deemed 
absolutely necessary to deal with the situation confronting 
Japan. In consequence, throughout its entite session, the Diet 
concentrated its attacks upon the National Service Association, 
which was discussed and readily denounced by many M.P’s. 
That accounts for a2 monotonous low tone which prevailed 
throughout the sessions of the last Diet. . 

Rising members of the House of Representatives, repre- 
senting all the defunct political parties, banded together to 
come in line with the times. These M.P’s. wete popularly 
dubbed‘ the “‘ Imperial Hotel” group, because they had set 
up theit headquarters in the Imperial Hotel. Now, this group 
consisted of rising members of the defunct political parties, 
including Akira Kazami, former Justice Minister and a member 
of Prince Konoye’s brain trust, Hidéyuki Miyoshi and Tanéo 
Miyazawa of the old Minsei Patty, Toshima Nishikata and Shojito 
Kawashima of the old Nakajima faction, Kunitoshi Tsukumo 
and Kentaro Ayabé of the old Kuhata faction and Mitsunaga 
Tada of the old Kamei faction. Led by Akita Kazami, they 
endeavoured to tally M.P’s. under the banner of supporting 
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the Konoye Cabinet absolutely and fostering and strengthening 
the National Service Association. 

In addition, there were many groups of M.P’s., which 
identified themselves with tejuvenation of the Dict not only 
during, but after its last session. Their efforts were aimed at 
setting up a well disciplined political organization, but unfor- 
tunately this failed to materialize, because the fighting services 
withheld approval of the idea. Most of these groups failed 
to go beyond the stage of academic discussion. It is the “ Im- 
perial Hotel” group, however, that has been active in the 
practical field, taking the lead in the movement, and suggested 
the forming of a club of both Upper and Lower House members. 

The campaign got under way on April 16, 1941, when a 
congress of parliamentary members took place undet the auspices 
of the “Imperial Hotel” group to discuss formulation of a 
club of Upper and Lower House members. The aim of forming 
a patliamentaty influence was to have it eventually developed 
into a powerful political party. All this was planned by Mr. Ka- 
zami, one of Prince Konoye’s trusted lieutenants, to consolidate 
the Prince’s political position. Upper House circles saw through 
Mr. Kazami’s plan and refused to act in response to his invitation 
for fear of becoming a tool of the Lower House. This compelled 
Mr. Kazami’s group to change its original plan and to organize 
a social club of Uppet and Lower House members, by weaning 
it from a political nature. This seemed to be a plausible way of 
getting around the differences between the two Houses of the 
Diet. So an appeal was made to the Upper House members 
to join the projected club. 

An indifferent attitude, however, was assumed by all parties 
in the Upper House. They resorted to tactics to kill the pro- 
posal with silence, without even manifesting their attitude. 
Failure of Upper House citcles to respond to the Lower House 
appeal is generally believed to be due to two teasons. The 
first is that it would be unwise for the Uppet House to clarify 
its attitude toward the Lower House proposal unless it was 
petsonally asked by Prince Konoye to join the ptoposed club. 
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The second is that the Upper House should be on ees apes 
being utilized by the Lower House, because a club wit 4 
membership composed of M.P’s. could not remain ane in 
its function, even if it was called a social club. On t is Sd 
the Upper House appointed an inquity ee zs is 
ptocedute may be regarded as a manifestation of the Upper 
House’s decision to take action independently in assisting the 
Imperial Rule or rendering its bit to the Throne. Tt was certainly 
a positive departure from the Upper House S past practice of 
swimming with the stream, as you might say. Meanwhile, a 
fresh wat broke out in Europe between Germany and the Soviet 
Union, with the result that the international situation became 
tenser, while the necessity was pressed home to the Japanese 
nation for placing the domestic structute on a wat-footing. 
Opinion gained strength in Lower House circles that negotia- 
tions with the Upper House be left to a later occasion and 
instead efforts be concentrated in the formation of an organiza- 
tion of those M.P’s. of the same aspiration, as originally planned. 
So they launched a movement for the formation of a new body 
in the Lower House, and the result was the formation of the 
League of National Service Parliamentary Members. This new 
organization had the following ttiple objectives : 


(1) To make the Diet function as demanded by the emergency 
period, by eliminating all factional ideas of the old political parties. 

(2) To push the national service movement so as to unify public 
opinion and to conserve the national resources. 


(3) To hold up the immutable national policies and to seek theit 
full execution, 


All old political patties manifested their attitude to support 
the new body in the Lower House, with the exception of the 
Nakajima, or reformist, faction of the defunct Seiyukai Patty. 
All the rest were in a mood to follow the dictates of this group, 
though Ichiro Hatoyama and his followets, membets of the 
former Seiyukai Patty, took a different line of action. Ryutaro 
Nagai and his adherents, members of the defunct Minseito 
Patty, took no exception to co-opetation with the National 
Service Association, and likewise the former minority parties 
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manoeuvred themselves into a position for joining the projected 
body. The Nakajima faction alone failed to clarify its attitude 
toward this proposal. This faction was split into two groups 
one standing for the formation of an independent party with 
Chikuhei Nakajima as its leader, while the other advocated 
support of the new body. The solution of this factional dispute 
was left in the hands of the three leaders, Chikuhei Nakajima 
Yonézo Mayéda and Toshio Shimada. These men adjudged 
that the faction adhere to the projected plan. This move assured 
the sponsors of the body that they would be supported by more 
than 350 members of the Lower House. 

At this stage most parliamentary members teacted un- 
favourably to the “ Imperial Hotel ” group, who wete imbued 
with a strong complexion to support the Konoye Cabinet and 
the National Service Association. No wonder that a deep gulf 
threatened to develop between the M.P’s. and the “ Imperial 
Hotel” group. In order, however, to ensute success for the 
movement as well as to bespeak its smooth Opetation, tact pre- 
vailed among all concerned, so that veteran leaders of the former 
political parties were entrusted with the final operation for the 
formation of this body. Immediately the question was taken 
up by the Club of Lower House Members, which at its directors? 
meeting entrusted Yonézo Mayéda with its solution. Mr. 
Mayéda nominated 86 membets of the Lower House on the 
organizing committee, which met on August 16 and took up 
wotk. The committee appointed a subcommittee for drafting 
a manifesto and a charter for the new otganization. The mani- 
festo and slogan, drafted by the subcommittee, may be tepro- 
duced hete, as they shed an illuminating light on the charac- 


tet and attitude of the new organization. The manifesto 
follows : 


The world is overtaken with an unprecedented cataclysm; the 
Empire is confronted with an unprecedented emergency. At no time 
has the necessity for strengthening Japan’s war-footing by adjusting her 
domestic structure been greater than today. 

_ We, members of the Lower House, inflamed with the same aspira- 
tion, have risen up to form a League of National Service Parliamentary 
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nd to do our bit to the State, by reorganizing the 
n accordance with Constitutional provi- 


sions. We ate going to co-operate with the Government in the execu- 


tion of Japan’s immutable national policies and to aaa and 
foster the national resources, by assisting the National Service Associa- 


tion. These represent the most urgent tasks of the ek oe 
The international situation is growing tenser and tensct. me 


is to be lost. We hereby pledge ourselves to ovetcome difficulties con- 
fronting Japan in a fresh spirit and in zealous setvice to the State and to 
construct a sphere of common prosperity throughout greater Hast Asia, 


by discarding all old practices. 
Then the slogan which was adopted tan : 


(1) Give full play to the war-time functions of the Diet, by elimi- 
nating all factional ideas and by liquidating all conventions of the former 


political parties. ; ; , 
(2) Push the national service movement. Adjust the domestic 


structure and concentrate the national resources. ; 
(3) Uphold the immutable national policies and solidly seek their 


ull execution. 


Opinions wete divided as to the name of the new association. 
Some proposed that it be named the League of Parliamentary 
Membets in National Service to the Imperial Rule, but some 
contended that the term, “the Imperial Rule” be omitted. 
Eventually it was decided that the association be named the 
League of National Service of Parliamentary Members, by drop- 
ping the phrase “the Imperial Rule.” 

The inaugural meeting of the league took place at the Impet- 
ial Hotel on September 2 in accordance with pte-arranged plans. 
It was attended by 327 out of 331 membets of the Lower House: 
The meeting opened with an address by Yonézo Mayéda, who 

, took occasion to describe the circumstances leading up to the 
formation of the league and stressed its mission. Seven executive 
directors, who formed the supreme executive machinery, were 
elected. They are as follows: ‘Tadao Oh-asa and Hyogoto 
Sakurai (former Minseito Party), Yonézo Mayéda and Shichiroku 
Tanabé (former Nakajima faction), Tadahiko Okada (formet 
Kuhara faction), Ryutato Nagai (former Nagai faction) and 
Ichiro Kiyosé (tepresenting former ‘minority patties). ‘The 
new political association, which avowedly stands for an elimi- 


Members. We intend 0 
Diet on a national service basis 1 
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The league experienced no trou 
and his followers and also the so-c 
patliamentary members, who ate avowed Opponents of th 
National Setvice Association, because the charter acne: 
nominating committee had omitted those M.P’s 
the other hand some twenty M.P’s. refused to ndiere to the 
league, though at first they manifested their teadiness to join 
it. The reasons given by them for their refusal were: oe 
the character of the league lacked clarity ; (2) the lea ue 
stood for liquidation of all factional ideas, but the es of 
its executive directors betrayed its tetention of factional ideas ; 
(3) the league allegedly added to the tendency to split the Lower 
House influence. This was exactly the kind of trouble ex- 
petienced by the league prior to its birth, but it could not be 
helped in view of the fact that the Lower House comprises 
members who have different political opinions and leanings. 

Neither the Government not the fighting services have ex- 
Pressed any view on the new political organization. But it may 
be easily imagined what connections existed between the Govern- 
ment and the “ Imperial Hotel ” gtoup, to whom the new league 
Owes its birth, especially since Akita Kazami, a member of 
Prince Konoye’s brain trust, was the central figute of the group. 
A Tumout emanating from a government soutce that the Govern- 
ment Is contemplating revival of the patliamentaty vice-minister 
system in an effort to adjust the relations between the Govern- 
ment and the Diet through the medium of the League of National 
Service Parliamentary Membets and even offering two portfolios, 
now vacant, to members of the league adds colour to the 
Tepotted close connections between the Government and the new 
politica] otganization. ‘The fighting services have so far failed 
to define their attitude toward the new political association, but 


ble with Ichiro Hatoyama 
alled blue-ballot group of 


But on 
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o believe that they have approved the 
formation of the league, fully realizing as they do the vital 
necessity for utilizing a powerful political ea in 
guiding the nation to pull through the current difficult situa- 
tion. It may be taken fot granted, however, that the fighting 
services are traditionally averse to the development of the new 
league into a powerful political party. rae 

‘A firm attitude is expected of the league, manifesting that 
it has not been set up for the sake of some particular petson 
not has any ulterior motive been behind its formation. The 
league would forfeit its usefulness as a political organization, 
should it allow itself to degenerate into the mete machinery 
for defending the Government and its counterpart, the National 
Service Association. It must be admitted that the current situ- 
ation, both domestic and international, makes it undesirable for 
the league to criticize or attack the Government, but it is up 
to the league to convey the public opinion on the entite field 
of national administration to the Government and to see to it 
that the Government act upon this public opinion. Indeed, 
the league must seek its mission in this field, where it will serve 
as a medium of contact between the Government and the people, 
thereby dispelling popular discontent and dissatisfaction and 
ensuting national solidarity and unity. On some occasions, the 
league may find it necessary to oppose the Government in the 
latter’s action, but there is no need of the league to make any 
hesitation, if it serves the interests of the State and the people. 

Frank discussion of political questions to prepare the ground 
for full co-operation between the Government and the people 
is conspicuous for its absence in Japan today. In approaching 
political issues, most people start from their self-centred stand- 
point, fearing that such and such a view on the pending question, 
if openly expressed, may compromise theit position or that they 
may lose their political life, if they approach the question too 
boldly. If the Japanese people bade farewell to all their selfish 
ideas, their national activities should attain a higher state of 
efficiency. ‘This setious defect in Japan’s political power must 


there is good reason t 
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be removed by fully developing the parliamentary influence, 
behind which the nation stands. Japanese politics would not 
be saved, however, so long as parliamentary members are 
swayed by their old party-mindedness with their movements 
regulated by a line of action, which is designed to serve the 
interests of some one or some thing. Still less would it be 
possible to hope for the ascendance of the parliamentary influence 
ot gtowth of the Diet in influence and prestige. 

A ctoss-current, opposed to the National Service Associa- 
tion, runs in the Lower House circles. The emergency situation 
now confronting Japan dictates the M.P’s. to be straightforward 
in their profession and action. Again, lack of identical political 
consciousness among the M.P’s. is shown by the fact that the 
sponsors of the league at first counted upon securing a member- 
ship exceeding 350, but the actual membership has been 326, 
due to refusal of more than 25 M.P’s. to join the new political 
otganization. Viewed in this light, credit seems to be due to 
Ichito Hatoyama and his followers for their unswerving faith 
to their political convictions. They stay away from the League 
of National Service Parliamentary Members, even if their political 
position suffers. 

Be that as it may, it is no exaggeration to say that the Diet 
will not become strong enough to be a match for the Govern- 
ment, unless its members undergo a drastic transformation, 
judging by the annals of the development of Japan’s political 
patties. Frankly speaking, it may not be amiss to characterise 
the League of National Service Parliamentary Members as an 
auxiliary force, invested with political power, of the National 
Service Association, which forms the counterpart of the govern- 
ment. 
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By KINJIRO ITO 


W THEN General Seishito Itagaki was promoted in the early 

part of this summer to the rank of full general on his 
appointment as Governor-General of Chosen (Korea), the news 
was teceived with an unusual amount of interest by the general 
public and even had, in some measure, an electrifying effect 
on the minds of people, in Chosen in particular ; for his appoint- 
ment, even if only by coincidence, synchronized with a tremen- 
dous international development and came with dramatic 
effect. 

The news of his appointment came closely after the outbreak 
of the Soviet-German war, in the hour when the world had 
scatcely recovered from the shock of the new cataclysm and 
when it was generally feared that the grim war clouds hanging 
low over Europe might at any time cast their lengthening 
shadows over Siberia. In that hour the position of the garrison 
in Chosen, charged with the Kwantung Army with the defence 
of the northwestern sector of the Japanese Empire, was viewed 
from a new angle ; the rdle of the atmy in Chosen had become 
one of peculiar importance. It was not sutptising that the 
man who had just been named its commander was brought 
under closer sctutiny. There was no secret either of his 
experience as a soldier, well tempered in the crucible of wat, of 
of the rdles he had played on many fronts. 
so well known that people instinctively felt, o 
ew post, that his presence gave good cause 

This is not to say that the northwest defe 
threatened to any setious extent. But it h 
fitst principle of nati . 

national defence to 


His ability was 
0 heating of his 
for assurance. 
nices ate or were 
: always been the 
be so prepared as to 
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avert danget’’ and the transfer of a man of General Itagaki’s 
calibre to command that important part of the Empire’s system 
of defences seemed so in conformity with that ptinciple that 
it was natural that General Itagaki loomed up as the man of 
the hout. 

Few chatacters ate more openly expressive than those of 
General Itagaki. He is one of those who may literally be taken 
at their face value. To look at him is to see his kindly disposition 
and petceive a mind capable of deep sympathy and understand- 
ing. Because of his kindliness, he is never temote, but is 
always easily accessible. He has but little to say of or for himself; 
he is sparing of words but a good listener. In all companies he 
creates an atmosphere which the Japanese describe as being “as 
balmy as a spring breeze.” These aspects of his character stand in 
contrast to what he has shown himself to be as a soldier—cool 
almost to severity, daring in face of danger, decisive and never 
waveting in decision. It will be sufficient to mention that at 
the time of the Manchurian outbreak of 1931 he was senior 
officet of the staff, and won honout in the annals of this incident. 
The beginning of the China campaign saw him as a division 
commander. Active on various fronts, the leadership he dis- 
played in operations in the mountainous country in the southern 
patt of North China and under no less difficult conditions in 
the hard contested battle of Hsuchou added to his fame. His 
tecotd proves him a typical soldier, fitted rather to take the 
field than to sit at the desk of an administrator, though under 
the first Konoye Cabinet and under the succeeding Hiranuma 
Cabinet he was as Minister of Wat in charge of the central 
administration of the Army. 

His services in the Manchurian incident were tecognized 
as meriting high honours. On April 6, 1935, he was decorated 
with the Third Class of the Order of the Golden Kite. No 
better tribute could possibly have been paid to his distinguished 
tecord in the military campaign of 1931-32. 

It was by accident that he found himself on the scene when 
the Manchurian incident occurred, with the military clash at 
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Liutiaokou outside Mukden on the night of September 18, 
1931, but it was no accident that as colonel and senior staff officer 
of the Kwantung Army he proved himself mote than equal 
to the occasion. This military incident, which was to be the 
start of the new order movement, first, in the Far East and, next, 
in Europe, the Konoye Cabinet was disposed to localize, but 
Colonel Itagaki knew well the temper of the Northeastern 
Atmy under the young Marshal of Mukden and the peril in 
which the Japanese residents and all Japanese interests stood 
in face of these troops whose anti-Japanese spitit had been 
fanned to a vety high pitch. He knew that these arrogant forces 
could be dealt with in one way alone. He decided that it 
would be better to deal with them and rid the country of their 
menace for all time by one decisive stroke. From Shihchienfang, 
Mukden, with a few others of the staff, he issued orders despatch- 
ing the garrison into decisive action in all directions. His 
decision taken at that supreme moment and his direction that 
followed with lightning speed proved so successful that the 
anti-Japanese forces, some 200,000 strong, which had encircled 
the Japanese colony, were almost instantly overcome and swept 
away, causing them to surrender their headquarters at Peitaying. 
True, this military success owed not a little to the gallant and 
efficient co-operation given by the officers and men, but the 
staff officer who took that great decision in that fateful hour 
knew what a tremendous responsibility he was taking and what 
wete the possible consequences. 

Any decision of great import calls for courage, and only 
men of superb courage can, when put to the greatest test of 
their lifetime, rise equal to the occasion. That was what Colonel 
Itagaki did when called upon to face a gteat emergency and 
decide on his sole responsibility how to cope therewith. Unob- 
trusive in speech and behaviour as to be thought too reserved 
and retiring, a man who till then had failed to show a spatk of 
brilliance, once put to the supreme test, displayed the true quality 


of his mind, and emerged from the trial s 
the hero of the hour. uccessfully to become 
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Military developments in Manchuria in 1931 and the follow- 
ing yeat imposed on Colonel Itagaki further arduous duties, 
his shate in the establishment of the new state of Manchoukuo 
during his term in the country being the most important. In 
August, 1933; he was promoted major-general and recalled to 
Tokyo to join the General Staff, which, in all such cases, meant a 
preparatory step to appointment to a higher post. It was, there- 
fore, genetally expected that he would soon occupy an important 
position when he was sent on a trip to Europe. 

Wherever he went, General Itagaki found himself treated 
as a hero by the Japanese abroad. All his countrymen were 
interested to see and hear the man whose name had been so 
prominently associated with the new state of Manchoukuo 
as its designer and its architect. Of all receptions given him 
abroad the most memorable was that in London, the speech 
he delivered at the Japan Club on this occasion attracting con- 
siderable attention not only among the Japanese colony, but 
evet. among a large section of British society. It happened that 
he was in London just about the time when the Lord Lytton 
mission, sent to China and Manchuria by the League of Nations, 
had returned and reported on the Manchurian incident. Impor- 
tance was, therefore, naturally attached to what the man who 
had played one of the leading rdles in the incident had to say. 

In his speech, General Itagaki thoroughly coveted the 
whole affair ; the political background, the outbreak, the course 
that later events took up to the cteation of Manchuokuo as a 
state based on tacial accord and co-operation and Japan’s friendly 
act in abolishing extraterritorial rights and restoring the South 
Manchuria Railway concession zone to the new Manchurian 
state. His speech of mote than an hour was impressive fot 
the force of conviction it cattied and for the full and logical 
Presentation of the case it made. Presenting not only the views 
of a man who had first-hand knowledge on the subject, but 
more important as making known the programme on which the 
Japanese Government had embarked for the construction of a 
new order in the Far East, General Itagaki’s speech was a refuta- 
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testo’ i judgment. General 
gon oe Sar DD ea oe ee the stand- 
Itagaki’s journey abroad was an 
; f national diplomacy so fat as he succeeded in tectifying 
Ea sist made by those who ae observed events through 
nds. 
aia eee eae Itagaki returned to Man- 
ae a he military administration 
churia as supreme military adviser to the military serene 
department of the new Empire with the task of helping, cea 
inside, the growth and development of the ae noe: 
appointment was nowhere more approved than in a. ne 
itself where both official and private quarters were alike 2B 
py to have him back. It was evident that he should be treate 
with great honour in the country to which he had been most 
ince its eatliest days. 
ee he himself is ae at home in China and Manchu- 
tia. He found himself on the continent soon after his gradua- 
tion from the Military College, the posts he held in the yeats 
following taking him to many parts of China and Manchuria. 
As a captain, for instance, he held for some time a post at 
Kunming, Yunnan Province, then controlled by the late Tang 
Chi-yao as his own domain and citadel, almost independent of 
the central authority, under his powerful military strength and 
the slogan of “ For Greater Yunnan.” In this remote part of 
the country the young Japanese officer, a stranger alone and 
isolated, won the confidence of all with whom he had contact. 
Tang Chi-yao, for instance, never addressed him except with 
the honorific he used only to those he held in high esteem. This 
first-rate statesman of the time would hardly have shown so much 
tespect to a young atmy officer without good treason. It is not 
improbable that he found in him, young as he was, that largeness 
of heart, that breadth of thought, and that capacity for generosity 
associated with the most worthy characters. 

General Itagaki’s first return to Manchoukuo after its 
establishment was then acclaimed heartily on all sides. This 
hardly came as a sutptise to those who had scen the unprecedent- 
edly large throngs of people gathered at Hsinking Station when 
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he had left for Japan, including all sections of official and social 
citcles. It was, therefore, scarcely an exaggeration that one of 
the Manchu officials said when General Itagaki came back 
to Manchoukou that he could not but receive the new military 
adviser as one making a home coming. 

And it may be asked, whence and wherefore his popularity ? 
Those qualities of mind which had won him the respect of men 
like Tang Chi-yao are to a great extent responsible. At the same 
time the generosity of his character must not be overlooked. 
Even when he was still a staff officer in Manchuria, he took up 
the initiative in creating what was later to be known as popular 
pacification work. A junior officer who had been charged to 
work out a plan for the undertaking reported to Colonel Itagaki, 
proposing one which called for a disbursement of ten thousand 
yen. The officer who had developed the plan was almost ready 
in mind to be taken to task for his extravagant ideas. Colonel 
Itagaki, having gone through the plan, said: “ I’m afraid you’ve 
been too conservative. Suppose we try this thing out with a 
little more money.” And he at once trebled the figure. The 
juniot officer, who was thus not only supported but even en- 
couraged, naturally appreciated approval of his plan, and his 
appreciation became even greater when it was seen that the 
amount of thirty thousand yen proved bately sufficient to meet 
the need of pacification work. 

Lieutenant-General Kwanji Ishihara, generally considered 
one of the most brilliant among our military leaders, was 
lieutenant-commander and member of the staff at the time of the 
Manchurian outbreak. He and his senior Itagaki were con- 
sidered a happy combination, as both had about the same out- 
look in making plans, doing work and directing affairs for the 
Kwantung Army. General Ishihara, who was naturally in per- 
sonal relations so intimate as to be said to be like “ fish and 
water *” with General Itagaki, admires his senior colleague for 
his great capacity of mind for work and his generous heart. It 
must be these qualities that won the confidence of so many 
people in Manchoukuo and made him respected in the tanks and 
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i cially by the younget officets of the 
ee eS enone eee ith his work and personality. 
aie the Manchurian outbreak of 1931 the Kwantung 

hed into the public limelight. Its _younger 
ee Seco high spirited, have been the driving force 
officers 3 : 
i many spheres of nation eve op al oct, a 
vised all their activities, even Watt nee : 

as cettain to become Minister of War. Some wen 

ee - to say that only when he took office . piacere 
would the position of the Japanese Army be what it : 5 ae 
After his participation in the China campaign for ee oe 
leading his division at Nankou, Pataling, Paoting, ey | s : 
he was called on to hold the war portfolio in the first Konoye 
Cabinet. Those who had little knowledge of the position 
he had come to take within the Army were surprised, wondet- 
ing if it wete wise to enttust the Wat Ministry to a lieutenant- 
general who was a stranger to administration. Such apptehen- 
sion was not unwattanted, for it had always been the custom to 
choose the War Minister from those who had been chief of the 
Bureau of Military Affairs or Vice-Minister, or from those whose 
careers had been spent at the Ministry. General Itagaki who had 
passed most of his time on the Asiatic continent had naturally 
temained unconnected with the field of administration. The high 
hurdle he took from the post of division commander to the office 
of central administration was, therefore, something unusual. 

His appointment was also extraordinary, considering the 
otder of seniority. He was in the sixteenth graduating class of 
the Military College. Many seniors in rank to him were as well, 
if not better, known for theit public services and record. Not 
only was there General Hajimé Sughiyama, the most senior in 
rank, but there were also General Koiso of the twelfth class, com- 
mander of the garrison in Chosen; General Nishio, of the 
fourteenth class, Inspectot-General of Military Education; Gene- 
tal Umézu, of the fifteenth class, Vice-Minister of War. None 
of these had been Minister of War, and any might have been 
appointed to the portfolio without any question. So when 
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Prince Konoye, in forming his first Cabinet, chose General 
Itagaki instead of any one of these, the deciding factor was most 
ptobably the popularity and prestige that General Itagaki 
enjoyed among the younger army officers who had become an 
element of increasing influence. 

In concluding this account, it may be pertinent to make 
some reference to his family matters. He was born in 1885 at 
Morioka, in Iwaté Prefecture, formerly the domain of the feudal 
lord of Nambu, in which clan his family stood among the 
highest, his grandfather Naosaku, before the abolition of the 
feudal system, having served as one of the clan-councillors. 
Naosaku not only took a leading part in the movement for the 
restoration of Imperial rule, but was also known for his Confucian 
scholarship, being one of the best scholars in the clan. But 
Nambu, like most of the other clans in the northeast, was 
eclipsed by the Choshu and Satsuma clans when these rose to 
ascendency under Imperial tule, and the Nambu interests 
declined, being at one time even branded as rebels. Naosaku 
Itagaki, thoroughly disgusted, retired from public life to Ku- 
manai, a tural district north of Morioka, and assumed the literary 
name “ Soh-in,” meaning “the shadow of grasses,” thereby 
denoting he had withdrawn into a corner of the world so 
obscure, and devoted the rest of his life to scholarly pursuits. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Masanori, who had five 
children, one of whom, Seishito, went to live with his grandfather 
at his place of retirement from when he was four years old. 
From his grandparent the boy received strict discipline, being 
trained in that hard school in which a gentleman of arms had 
formerly been expected to temper his mind and attain the moral 
standard which befitted the most honoured class of society. It 
may be said that the fortitude and the unbending will that at 
times betray themselves beneath the kindly and almost benign 
outward appearance of General Itagaki were in good part 
acquited in those early days of childhood which he passed in the 
sole company of his well-accomplished grandfather. 

At the end of his second year at the middle school at Moti- 
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oka, the young Itagaki applied for entrance to the Military 
Cadet School. Rather small for his age, he found himself about 
two inches below the required height, but the examining doctor 
and ofGicet whom he most anxiously watched, with his heart 
almost turning cold, must have been moved by the tearful 
eyes tutned up to them almost in pitiful appeal, for they agreed 
on the spot that a boy so young as he would be almost cer- 
tain to add a couple of inches in time to meet the school tequite- 
ments ; and the lad was passed. Had these men been a little 
mote exacting or had their hearts been a little colder, there 
would have been no Itagaki of Manchurian fame. General Ita- 
gaki who has found his own niche in the Army as a type of great 
soldier would have been missed just when the machinery of 
defence, though rich in various types of talent, stood in particular 
need of men to lead it through the unusual times. 

The experience of the Manchurian incident and of the 
China conflict from 1937 has not been without effect on the 
making of General Itagaki as soldier and man. In the soldier 
whose thought is as pliant as that of the younger officers, who 
follow their ideas far afield on the contiment of Asia, we find a 
man of broad enough outlook and of balanced enough mentality 
to be able to give well considered counsel and direction to the 
young National régime of Nanking. On that phase of his activity 
little light may yet be thrown, but there is no doubt that the 
soldier who proved his leadership in 1931 in the art of war has 
added to his armoury, through his tenure of office at Nanking, 
what only hard experience and ripened wisdom can give. Not 
is there any doubt that the people of this country, when they 
saw him placed in command of the northwestern sector of the 
national system of defence, felt assured that wherever such a one 
stands guard, peace is unshakable. 
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T would, I think, be conducive to a better understanding 

between Japan and the people of the Occident, if the re- 

lations between States and their populations were more clearly 
realized on all hands. 

And the first essential is to realize that patriotism, in the 
Japanese sense, is unknown in the West. Not the most en- 
thusiastic flag-waver in America—not the most choleric colonel 
in Pall Mall—not the most excited orator on “la patrie ”—em- 
bodies anything of the kind. With them it is a sentiment: 
a sincete sentiment, possibly even a deep sentiment—not a 
petvading spring of thought and action. The treason is that 
the place which is taken by patriotism in Japan had hitherto 
been taken in the West by religion. And if religion has decayed 
in the West, nothing has as yet taken its place. Certainly not 
patriotism : though in Italy and Germany a racial devotion akin 
to patriotism is rapidly developing a wide appeal. 

Fot over a thousand years the people of Europe paid no 
supreme allegiance to States or tulers. Over all her States 
and rulers, inevitably present, gleamed the Christian Church. 
Kings and governors might resent it, might defy it; never- 
theless it was there, its authority acknowledged, its principles 
undisputed. The ptince who defied it was a rebel, and knew 
he was a tebel. The judgment of Rome was final. The ruler 
whose dictates were unchristian was a lawless ruler: it was 
unlawful and anarchic to obey those dictates. The Pope was 
not supreme sovereign of Europe: but the existence of the 
Popety prevented every European monarch, were he King or 
wete he Duke, from being a supreme sovereign. For the Popery 
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represented the force of universal law, not dictated by the Pope, 
but residing in the conscience of Christendom. 

With the Reformation, that universal force was withdrawn. 
But just as a train will continue to fun after steam is shut off 
from the engine, so people have continued to live and love and 
quarrel in Europe for the last four hundred yeats with the 
feeling of a universal law or standard of right and wrong in 
the background, though they no longet looked to Rome for its 
formulation. Patriotism, in the sense of absolute and unqualified 
devotion to a particular State, and the dectees of its tulets, was 
a thing they knew nothing of. The omnipotence of Parliament 
ot of a Constitutional Convention was to the multitude a mere 
theory of lawyers, if they heard of it at all: and up to the time 
of Camden and Blackstone it was vigorously questioned in 
Britain. 

Nor was the allegiance of the individual an allegiance to 
anything so abstract as the “State.” It was very definitely 
an allegiance to a person—the King. And the telation of 
King and subject was not one of subjection and slavery. The 
subject boasted of his freedom: because the monatch and he 
breathed the same atmosphere of acknowledged right and justice 
on which both relied for continued existence and honout. 

If there had been, then, in Europe any absolute and unlimited 
devotion on the part of the ordinary man, it would have been 
devotion to a King—not at all to a country. In fact, the su- 
ptemacy of the Church and conscience had prevented the growth 
of any such complete devotion. The Universal Church had 
created a Universal conscience: and that went on living long 
after the Church had lost its appeal, even to the dawn of out 
own twentieth century, though for very little longer. 

The absolute devotion which was thus withheld from the 
States ‘was not replaced by a sheer devotion to self-interest. 
It is difficult to say what is the supreme force in a Westernet’s 
life today : it would be wrong to call it “the gteat God ‘Getting- 
On.’ ” Perhaps we shall not go far astray if we say that it 
is a devotion to the ideas of home and family and the domestic 
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virtues as embodied in his own social class. 

The country was, and to a large extent still is, conceived 
of as a voluntary society for mutual support and protection. 
Nothing mystical or particularly lofty enters into the idea. All 
that is lofty and mystical has passed into universal conceptions 
—no longer embodied in the Church or even Christianity ; 
but in an eager desite for spiritual perfection transcending all 
limitations, regrettable ot admirable, that unconscious univer- 
sality of outlook and aspiration has hithetto been inseparable 
from the Western mind in its characteristic manifestations. A 
cettain pride in a country’s achievements—a certain conviction 
of the superiority of its people to those of other lands—is to 
be found everywhere in the world: but this pride and this as- 
surance are not comparable to the burning devotion to the Em- 
pite as an ideal which constitutes Japanese “ patriotism.” 
Later, as the State’s assertion of ubiquitous control increased, 
the devotion of the individual has increasingly tended to be 
the slave’s devotion to the principle of “safety first.” But 
it never has been devotion to the State. 

In short, the equivalent of Japanese patriotism has been 
Western religion. The expression of supreme authority over 
the individual soul has hitherto been religion in the West, 
as it is patriotism in Japan. And it still remains the bright 
shadow of religion—conscience. So that anyone who ex- 
pects Western patriotism to be of the same textute as Japanese 
patriotism is grossly deceived, and confuses two essentially 
different things, just as a Westerner is deceived who expects 
teligion to be anything but a secondary consideration in Japanese 
eyes. 

Patriotism is an amiable hobby? with the Occidental : 
teligion an individual fancy with the Japanese. Each has 
his own object of absolute sutrender. But it is not the State 
with the Westerner: it is not Christ or Nitvana with the Japanese. 


t The ink was hardly dry on these lines, when I read in Arthur Bryant’s English 
Saga the very wotds—“ If the individual chose to be pattiotic, that was his own affair— 
a kind of hobby like collecting stamps.......-. ” (p, 281). 
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That is not to say that the Occidental has no pride in, and 
no affection for, his country. But it is rather a patronizing pride 
and affection—by no means an adoring submission. When 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice lyrically carols—“I vow to thee, my 
country, all earthly things, entite and whole and. perfect, my 
service and my love!” the eloquent author is not giving 
vocal expression to the deeply rooted feelings of his countrymen. 
He is simply indulging in a personal emotion of a vety unusual 
kind : and I am bold to say that not one in five hundted of those 
who sing his words to a pleasing tune in Church participate for 
one moment in the sentiment. Children ate sedulously trained 
in mannets and morals; the principles of honour and good 
behaviour are instilled into them with every effort of precept 
and example. But are they taught patriotism by example ot 
ptecept? Exceedingly seldom: it is left, along with cheese 
and caviat, as a taste which they may, if they like, indulge. 
When it is consciously taught, it is as a nauseous mechanical 
thing of salutes and drills. 

Patriotism with the West is a side-line: or else an artificial 
and wooden manufacture! When it is genuine and spontaneous, 
it is seldom an affection for the State or the country—only for 
the very few square miles which one teally knows. Indeed, 
it is difficult for a British subject to be nationally “‘ patriotic ” 
at all. Is the object of his intense devotion to be England ? 
ot Great Britain ? or the United Kingdom ? or the British Isles ? 
ot the British Empire? If it is to be England, then how can 
he be patriotic toward a country which is ruled, and content to 
be tuled, in great part by Scots, Welsh and Ulstermen? If 
it is to be Great Britain or the United Kingdom, then it is surely 
hard to be patriotic for a parliamentary creation the people of 
which have not even a national name except one (“ Briton ”’) 
which is fanciful and another (“ Britisher”) which is vulgar ! 
If it is to be the Empire, it is still more difficult to be the patriotic 


(x) Arthur Bryant thinks this is only true of England: because in other lands patriot- 
ism was stimulated by conscription. But a petson’s attitude towatd the country is 
determined in the home long before conscription age. 
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subject of a-State which has no common government and no 
common policy. Nor is the vast enthusiasm of Italy and 
Germany “pattiotism.” It is unlimited devotion certainly, 
but devotion to a race and a leader; not a country. 

One need not depreciate Western patriotism. It is a re- 
spectable, even an attractive, sentiment ; but it does not touch 
the deeper springs of human nature. In its extremest local 
form—that of spontaneous affection for a known and limited 
locality, it is more than respectable : it is natural and powerful, 
But that is all. It is not supreme. 

It is a consequence of this that nationality is so readily 
exchanged among Western nations. The relation of State and 
subject has so little that is deepseated about it, that it everywhere 
appears a natural thing to acquire a new nationality by the easy 
process of “naturalization.” It is in fact as easy a thing as 
to change one’s political party, and nearly as easy a thing as 
to change one’s favourite football club. An Italian Pozzo di 
Botgo may be the leading diplomatist of Russia. A Coriolanus 
may be admired for quitting ungrateful Rome. This alone 
would prove that Western patriotism is a minor matter. It 
is a feeling of preferential admiration and appreciation which a 
petson can quite well experience for a country to which he does 
not, never did, and never expects to belong. 

For many classical scholars, their true patriotism is for 
ancient Greece. And still today for many Occidentals the word 
of St. Paul is true :—“ For out citizenship is in heaven.” 

And so when a Japanese finds patriotism sit lightly upon a 
foreigner, it may be well for him to temember that patriotism 
1S not a supteme essential with him and his, as it is in Japan. 
It would ill become the present writer, with a very imperfect 
knowledge of the country, to attempt to demonstrate the con- 
verse thesis that religion in Japan is a comparatively minor 
matter of individual fancy. 

_ Something like that appears to be implied in the criticism 
which was passed on Chikao Fujisawa’s proposition that the 
devotion of a Japanese to the Teikoku (Empire) should be frankly 
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acknowledged as a teligion. The critics ae ee 
that this overpowering sentiment should be Ps - ra 8 
so petty and trivial as “ religion —which s ker . a 
idea of religion was entirely different eee : es : s. 
Certainly it seems to be universally accepted that Bs sup one 
and absolute devotion of a Japanese is due to the aa an 
to its August Embodiment. And only ant unlimite evotion 
is precisely what in the West ts called religion. : 
The sooner we “clear our minds of cant and come to 
understand each other’s terms and phraseology, the better. 
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By TAKESHI YANAGHISAWA 


S it was the Portuguese who led Western culture and 
civilization into the Far East, so it was through the 
Portuguese that Japan first came in contact with Western civiliza- 
tion. It is well known what a big rdle the firearm introduced 
by the Portuguese played in the reforms of Japan’s military 
and political fields and what effects Christianity introduced by 
them exercised upon the spiritual and political activities of 
the Japanese nation. Far-reaching effects, exercised by the 
Portuguese in theit early contact with this country on other 
fields of Japan’s national activities, including literature, material 
civilization and language, are fully remembered by the Japanese 
people, who recall theit moral ties with Portugal of long stand- 
ing with fond memory. 

Following, however, the policy of national seclusion, which 
was inaugurated and rigidly cartied out by the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, the Europeans permitted to visit Japan wete limited 
to the Dutch. Even after the Meiji Restoration of 1868, close 
contact between Japan and Portugal has failed to be revived, 
though Japan has been in increasingly close touch with Britain, 
the United States, France and other Western countries. 

The outbreak of the present European wart, however, 
has served to close up Portugal on the stage of international 
politics again, so that the eyes of the world ate now riveted 
upon her Prime Minister Salazar, to whom Portugal owes 
what she is now. So it may not be amiss to sutvey the history 
and present conditions of the two Portuguese colonies in East 
Asia. | 


It may be recalled that a combination of geographical and 
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technical factors with unified soveteignty enabled Portugal and 
Spain to become pioneers in exploring and discovering new 
lands. In 1498, Vasco da Gama discovered an Indian route, 
following which Alfonso de Albuquerque conquered Goa, 
India, in 1310. The following yeat, the “* Portuguese Mars” 
subjugated the Malay Archipelago, with his base set up in 
the Malacca. Many Franciscan friars followed in the wake 
of those Portuguese expeditions. One of them, Alfonso 
Taveita, was the fitst Portuguese to set foot on Timor Island 
in 1515. The Portuguese colony of the Little Sunda Islands 
included the bulk of Timor Island and parts of Solor, Adonara 
and Flores Islands with its administrative centre being set up 
at Larantuca in Flores Island. In 1580, when Portugal and 
Spain were amalgamated, the Netherlands, which had been at 
wat with Spain, took away the Malacca from Portugal. 
As a sequel to the defeat of the Invincible Armada by the British 
fleet in 1588, Portugal became independent again in 1640, but 
failed to recover its former prestige and influence as a colonial 
empite. 

In 1661, the Portuguese Government and the East India 
Company concluded an agreement, which recognized the Timor 
Government’s jurisdiction over Solor Island and Timor Island 
with the exception of Koepang district, where the Dutch settled 
since 1619. In 1667, the seat of the Timor Government was 
removed to Lifau and again in 1796 to Dili. Meanwhile, 
the Portuguese friars succeeded in administering Timor Island 
pretty well, by taking advantage of the feuds among the natives. 
In 1701, however, when Antonio Guetteito Coelho, the first 
govetnot sent by the Viceroy of Portuguese India, assumed his 
post, he formally added Timor to the Portuguese colonial empire 
by taking over jurisdiction over the island from the Franciscan 
bishop. _ In 1749, Koepang was incorporated in Dutch territory, 
while, in 1818, the Dutch occupied Atapoepoe. In 1820, 
Portugal formally recognized the fait accompli. Both Portugal 
and the Netherlands found it necessaty to demarcate theit 
boundary in the Malay Archipelago. After atduous negotiations, 
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they concluded the Lisbon Treaty of 1859, which stipulated 
for almost the same boundary line in the Malay Archipelago 
as now exists. A border dispute broke out later, however, 
and the present border line has been established following 
the conclusion of the Portuguese-Dutch treaty of 1904 and 
also the settlement of a dispute by arbitration. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, Timor Island 
suffered from an antagonism between the Government and 
ptiesthood, while duting the latter half it witnessed a series 
of revolts, which had been engendered by malcontent soldiers. 
The island was not free from tevolts until 1912. Meanwhile, 
the island was seceded from Portuguese India in 1864 to be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Governor of Macao. ‘Timor 
Island owes its present prosperity to Jose Celestino da Silva, 
who as governot of the island from 1894 to 1906 laid the founda- 
tion for the administration of the island by pacifying the natives, 
improving administration and encouraging industry. Filomeno 
da Camara, who succeeded him as governor, doubled the in- 
dustrial production of the island during his six-year tenure of 
office. In 1896, Timor Island seceded from Macao to become 
an autonomous colony. In 1926, its autonomy was recognized 
by the Portuguese Government. Military administration which 
had been enforced in the island for a long time was abolish- 
ed in 1934. 

In the meantime, the Portuguese influence had been steadily 
moving up notth along the China coast. Within five 
yeats of their occupation of the Malacca, the Portuguese 
aboard a Malay merchant vessel reached St. John Island 
(Shangchwan Island), southwest of Macao. The following 
yeat, namely in 1517, a Portuguese fleet, which was sent under 
Admiral Fernao Peres do Andorade to China to take soundings 
of ports and harbours in the Celestial Empite, appeared off 
Canton. Thome Pires, chairman of the Portuguese Mission, 
proceeded to Peking by an overland route and was teceived 
in audience by the Emperor Wu-tsung of the Ming Dynasty. 
It was in 1554, however, that the Portuguese were formally 
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permitted by the Chinese Govetnment to engage in commercial 
transactions at Canton. It was three years after that the 
Portuguese wete permitted to reside at Macao. Tt was in the 
thirty-sixth year of the Kiatsing era under the reign of the 
Emperor Shih-tsung of the Ming Dynasty. The first half of 
the Kiatsing era was marked with most fierce raids by the 
wako, ot Japanese buccaneers. Taking advantage of the raids, 
turbulent Chinese tose in arms against the Government in 
various patts of the country, and the revolt extended to Canton 
and Macao. It is said that the Emperor Shih-tsung granted 
the Portuguese privileges to trade at Canton and to reside at 
Macao in appreciation of their signal services in suppressing 
tevolts in South China, which was headed by Shan Si-lan. 

With Portuguese commercial firms set up at Macao, trade 
between Portugal and China was placed on a fair way to develop- 
ment. Portuguese merchants bought silk and tea from China 
and exported them to Europe. Macao became headquarters 
for Portuguese trade not only with China but with Japan. It 
also became headquarters for Christian mission work not only 
for China but also for Japan. Incidentally, it may be observed 
that the Japanese juvenile mission sent to Rome during the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, including Dom Mancio Sukémasu Ito, 
stayed some time at Macao to learn Latin and Portuguese 
languages at a seminary at Macao before proceeding to Europe. 

With her naval bases established at three key points in 
East Asia, namely Goa, Malacca and Macao, Portugal during 
the sixteenth century dominated the sea route connecting those 
three key points. Taking advantage of the monsoon, the 
Portuguese maintained regular services between those points. 
They used sailing vessels, each less than 1,000 tons. It took 
them usually twenty-four months to complete their tound 
ttip from Goa to Japan via Malacca and Macao and then back 
to Goa, teversing the route. Macao was ceded to Portugal 
jn 1887 under the reign of the Emperor Kang-chi by virtue of 
a Portuguese-Chinese treaty. 

It has not been, however, all plain sailing for Macao since 
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the seventeenth century. Macao had the first serious trouble 
in 1631, when its trade with Canton was banned. It was closely 
followed by Japan’s isolation policy, which was enforced by 
the Tokugawa Shogunate in 1639. Meanwhile, the Dutch 
forced theit way into trade with China, while the Philippines, 
which had become independent of Spain, placed a ban on the 
trade with Spain and Portugal. Besides, Hongkong, which 
was ceded to Britain by China in 1842, has become a formidable 
tival of Macao, which was once the centre of foreign trade and 
Christian mission work in the Far East. Lagging behind in 
the march of events, for which fact its mother countty’s decline 
is also partly responsible, Macao has lost its former political 
and cultural status. Ata time, it has appeared to be a historical 
monument of the Portuguese colonial empire in East Asia, 
providing an asylum to defeated Chinese warlords and a peaceful 
home for retired Chinese merchants abroad. Some have gone 
the length of calling Macao the Monaco of the Far East for its 
licensed gambling dens. Now, however, Macao is being tre- 
juvenated following the establishment of the Salazar régime 
in Portugal. It may be also noted that Macao has become the 
international politics in the Far East in a new sense of the term 
since the outbreak of hostilities between Japan and China in 
1937. 

It is clear that Timor and Macao, Portuguese colonies in 
East Asia, will develop close relations in political, economic and 
cultural fields with Japan with whom they ate in geographical 
ptopinquity. All information about those Portuguese colonies 
is, therefore, valuable to the Japanese people. Here we may 
peep into the actual conditions of Timor and Macao as they 
ate at present. 

Portuguese Timor occupies the eastern half of Timor Island, 
which lies at the eastern extremity of the Little Sunda Islands. 
The Portuguese colony is 18,989 squate kilometres in area, 
about the same size as Shikoku Islandof the Japanese Archipelago. 
Its climate is strongly influenced by the monsoon. A southeastetn 
wind begins to blow from May, but the prevailing wind changes 
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outhwestern in Novembet. Heavy tain clouds, 
Be se ah hetn Indian Ocean, result in almost equal 
deci : ae ae sid of the centtal mountain range. ‘The 
Sper upenneiey ee aoa reR ire island from July to Octo- 
ee, i ee eaelbae the northern coast, 
ber. Especially scarce 1s the 2 Toc are Tieic 
where the so-called savanna develops in some Pp sa ee 
in and high temperatute. Scenery of the Malay type develops, 
geree a ees coast, which is full of am 
with a high temperature. In mountainous areas = ; en 
mettes above sea level, a temperate climate with 3 Cae y 
prevails. Flora of the temperate zone flourish in t ines nae 
whose climate may be compared to that of Septembet in Japan. 
There is nothing suggestive of the tropical zone in sana 
ateas of higher altitudes, for instance In the Rame-lau range, 
which is about 3,000 metres above sea level. 

The census taken in 1936 shows Portuguese Timor has a 
population of 460,588, which works out at 24.3 pet sens 
kilometre. The natives, who account for 456,723, are akin 
to the Papuas or Australian aborigines. Blood of the Dravidas 
run in some of the natives. Generally speaking, they lack in 
physical vigour. Most of them become prematurely old, while 
their infant mortality is high. 

The Tetun, the most widely spoken native dialect, is 
designated to be the official language together with the Por- 
tuguese, but it fails to serve the desired purpose, because it has 
no written characters to be expressed in, while the natives are 
deprived of freedom of travel. Usually the natives do not 
live in groups. They grow maize, rice and other grains for 
their own use in a most primitive way. The Catholic faith 
is professed by natives in towns or living along the sea coast, 
but a primitive religion prevails among the natives in the 
hinterland. 

The poll tax is levied on all adult males. Every wage- 
eather must pay 11 pataca government tax in addition to 5 
pataca district tax (one pataca corresponds to about one yen 
and five sen). Other adult males must each pay 6 pataca govern- 
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ment tax and 5 pataca district tax. The wage-earners hardly 
exceed 2 per cent. of the entire population. Other workers 
ate called “auxiliary labour.” In case they fail to pay the 
poll tax, they must go through one-month compulsory labour 
evety yeat. 

Such being the actual labour conditions in Portuguese 
Timor, any amount of labour may be obtained by applying to 
the chief of the local military station. The legal wages for an 
adult male are three patacas per month, while those for a female 
ate far less. Even including the special allowances for food, 
the monthly wages for an adult male average four and half 
patacas, those for a female three patacas and those for a juvenile 
worker some two patacas. In view of their low standard of 
intelligence, responsible work is generally left to half-breeds. 
The native workers in Portuguese Timor are not spoiled by 
excessive social legislation unlike those in the Netherlands 
Bast Indies. This may be their strong point. 

The foreign population in Portuguese Timor consists 
of 510 Europeans (of whom 490 are Portuguese), 2,587 Chinese, 
Indians, and Arabians, 300 negroes, 610 half-caste people and 
some 10 Japanese, who ate connected with the South Sea 
Development Company, a Japanese concern and the Japan 
Airways Company, Ltd. 

The principal towns are all situated on the northern coast 
of the island, including Dili, capital of the Portuguese colony, 
Vila de Manatuto, Vila Salazar and Vila Nova Malaca. Dili 
has a population of 2,000. It is the only open port in the 
Portuguese colony. In addition to the government offices, 
it has a government hospital and a witeless station. 

_ The Portuguese colony in Timor Island had its inception 
in 1515, when a Portuguese set foot on the island fot the first 
time. In 1700, it was formally incorporated in the Portuguese 
territory. It became an autonomous colony in 1896. And 
its status of autonomous colony was tecognized by the Por- 
tuguese Government in 1926. The boundary between Portuguese 
and Dutch Timor has been established by virtue of the 
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Lisbon Treaty of 1859, the Portuguese-Dutch Treaty of 
1904 and adjudication of the Arbitration aes ‘ 1914. 
As already mentioned, military administration in the Portuguese 
colony was abolished in 1934. : 

Portuguese Timor under a governor consists of one muni- 
cipality and five districts. Some 500 military stations aes 
up at important points in the island. The native population 
of some half a million is controlled by about 500 Portuguese 
officials. ‘The armed forces in the island consist of two infantry 
companies, one cavalry squadron, one machine-gun squad and 
one artillery squad. Their officer personnel, including the non- 
commissioned officers, totals 380 in number. 

The budget of the Portuguese colony in Timor Island, 
totalling some 2,000,000 patacas, seems to be balanced since 
1934. The currency is the pataca, as In Macao. It is issued 
by the Banco Nacional Ultramarino to meet the requirements 
of the Portuguese colonies. The bank has a branch at Dili, 
the capital of Portuguese Timor. In settling international 
payments and also for financial necessity, the bank values the 
pataca the same as the Hongkong dollar. The foreign exchange 
rate of the pataca is quoted by the bank in accordance with the 
fluctuations in the value of the Hongkong dollar. 

The representative fatm product in Portuguese Timor is 
coffee. Timor coffee is noted for its aroma. The annual 
production of coffee amounts to 1,500 tons, of which 80 pet 
cent. is cultivated by farmers, the remaining 20 per cent. being 
ptoduced by modern plantations. There remains much room 
fot improvement on the technique of production. 

The annual production of copra totals 12,000 piculs, the 
bulk of which is produced on the eastern coast. Rubber and 
cacao of good quality ate produced, though on a small scale, 
by the S.A.P.T. Farm, which will be described later. 

Maize and rice form the staple food of the natives. ‘Their 
combined annual production is estimated at 2,500,000 piculs. 
It is expected that the production of maize and rice will be in- 
creased in the future so as to enable the colony to export the 
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sutplus abroad. ‘Tobacco is also cultivated by natives. If 
supetior varieties are cultivated in a scientific way, it is expected 
that Timor will become an exporter of tobacco, too. An 
experimental cultivation of cotton shows that cotton of strict 
middling grade of good quality will be produced in the island. 

The plain in the middle of the southern coast is found to 
be suitable for cultivation of copra, maize, tice, tobacco and 
cotton. This plain will play an important rdle in the future 
development of Timor, but so far the S.A.P.T. Farm is the 
only one active in that plain. 

The mineral deposits in Timor Island include chromite, 
manganese, copper, gold and oil. Especially noteworthy are 
oil and gold deposits. Rich gold deposits are expected in the 
southern slope of the central mountain range which forms the 
watershed. Natives gather placer gold in the streams which 
tise from this slope. The biggest nugget gathered by natives 
is said to have weighed 107 grammes. Signs of oil deposits 
ate in evidence on the southern coast, the central part and 
the mountainous atea in the eastern part of the island. 

The only mine which is now being worked is a manganese 
mine on the southern coast in the eastern patt of the island. 
Manganese ore of good quality is produced from the mine, 
though in a limited quantity. The technical installations of 
the mine are very poor. The Compania Ultramarina de 
Petroleos, a Portuguese-Austtalian joint concern, was granted 
by the Timor Government the concession to prospect for oil 
in the region east of the eastern longitude 125.50 degrees in 
1939, but no work has yet been started on the development of 
oil fields in the designated region. In shott, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the mineral resources in Timor Island have been 
left untapped to be developed in the future. 

International commodities which ate exported from Portu- 
guese Timor ate coffee and copra, of which 80 pet cent. is sent 
to the Netherlands East Indies. The imports to Timor ate 
all consumer goods, consisting of cotton Piece-goods and mis- 
cellaneous goods for the use of natives, provisions, miscellaneous 
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goods and oil for the use of the Portuguese colony. Of those 
imports, some 6o per cent. consists of cotton yarns ane Piece- 
goods and miscellaneous goods of Japanese manufacture. Some 
yo per cent. of the imports 1s shipped from the Netherlands 
East Indies and 15 per cent. from Portugal and Mozambique, 
thanks to a preferential tariff, which consist of sugar and wines. 

The influence of the Chinese merchants in the Portuguese 
colony is a limited one, as they are mostly retailers of middlemen. 

Deli, the only open port in Portuguese Timor, is a small 
port, but is well sheltered from winds and waves, having an 
average depth of 20 metres. The anchorage is limited, but it 
is ptovided with a 30 metre wharf. In other ports, vessels 
have no sheltered berths, being compelled to tide at anchor 
in the open sea. 

The K.P.M. (N.V. Koninklijke Paketvaart-Maatschappij), 
“which monopolizes the matine transport of the Netherlands 
East Indies, operates two 1,500-ton passenger-freighter boats 
on the Soerabaja run (monthly) and the Makassar route (fort- 
nightly). The line charges excessively high freight rates. 
Since 1936, the South Sea Development Company, a Japanese 
concetn, is maintaining an irregular service between Palau, 
one of the Japanese mandated islands in the south Pacific, and 
Soerabaja with 240-ton Kohshi Maru, which is provided with 
an auxiliary engine. During the dry season, overland traffic 
is possible between Dili, the capital of Portuguese Timor, and 
Koepang, the capital of Dutch Timor, over a distance of 480 
kilometres, but its practical value is very small. 

Since autumn, last year, the Japan Airways Company, 
Ltd., has been conducting a series of test flights between Palau 
and Dili. About the same time, the Timor Government 
inaugurated a weekly air service between Dili and Koepang. 
It is reported that the British air line, connecting Singapore 
and Australia, is being maintained va Dili instead of via 
Koepang since early this year. 

The coastal trade of Portuguese Timor is cattied on by a 
government-owned vessel, an 86-ton steamer, which was fot- 
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metly owned by Japanese, and also by the K.P.M. boat which 
plies between Soerabaja and Timor. 

During the dry season, the motor toads, which are 900 
kilometres long, ate available. Small horses and porters or 
coolies also play an important réle in transport business. Statistics 
fot 1936 show that the telephone wires are 1,656 kilomettes 
long. 

A direct economic contact between Japan and the Por- 
tuguese colony in Timor Island dates from 1926. The S.A.P.T, 
Lda. (Sociedade Agricola Patria e Trabalho, Lda.), a joint 
Japanese-Pottuguese concern, was organized by Jose Celestino 
da Silva, Governor of Timor, who was popularly dubbed the 
King of Timor, in 1899. He first attempted to attract Portuguese 
capital to the development of Timor, but in vain. He set up 
the concern for the development of the Portuguese colony, 
by investing in it all the assets of his and his relatives. His 
descendants have faithfully kept the instructions left by him, 
devoting themselves to the development of Timor. The con- 
cetn, whose name literally means the “ agricultural company for 
the fatherland and labour,” operated 16,000 hectare plantations 
and also established a monopolistic position in Timor’s 
foreign ‘trade. At its request for co-operation, the South Sea 
Development Company, a Japanese concern, made investi- 
gations into the actual conditions of the Portuguese colony 
three times since early in 1936. Direct commercial transactions 
were fitst opened between the Japanese company and the Por- 
tuguese concern. In September, 1937, an agreement was 
teached between the two for co-operating in the development 
of the Portuguese colony as a whole, by reorganizing the Por- 
tuguese corporation into a joint concern. In October, 1939, 
the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, a state bank of Portugal, 
was admitted into the joint concern at the request of the Por- 
tuguese Government. 

The plantations, operated by the S.A.P.T., Lda, lie on the 
slopes of hills on the upper teaches of the River Rois. They 
are ideal coffee plantations, being blessed with rich soil and well 
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sheltered from the monsoon. In addition to coffee, rubber, 
cacao, coco, cinchona, tea and vanilla are also cultivated in the 
plantations. 

Coffee produced by the plantations account for 15 per cent, 
of the total coffee production in the Portuguese colony. Most 
of the coffee produced by the plantations is Arabian coffee, 
which is noted for its aroma, caused through its cultivation at 
an altitude over 750 metres in a low temperature in insufficient 
sunshine, due to clouds and fogs. 

While operating the plantations, the S.A.P.T., Lda., pur- 
chases products in the colony for exportation and also engages 
in import business, thus wielding a monopolistic influence 
over the colony’s foreign trade. It monopolizes trade between 
Timor and Japan as well as between the island and Portugal, 
which represents 20 per cent. of the whole trade of the Portuguese 
colony. 

In order to draw still closer the economic bonds between 
Japan and the Portuguese colony in Timor, the Japan Airways 
Company, Ltd., has been carrying on test flights between Yoko- 
hama and Dili, capital of the colony, via Palau, one of the Japa- 
nese mandated islands in the south Pacific. It is understood 
that a regular air service between Yokohama and Dili will be 
shortly inaugurated under terms of formal accord between the 
Japanese and Portuguese Governments. It has usually taken 
a month to travel between Japan and Timor by steamer, but 
the projected regular air service will shorten the time to fout 
days, while the journey between Palau and Timor, which now 
tequites five days and a half by the Japanese steamer Kohshi 
Maru, will be done in nine and half hours. Besides, the Japa- 
nese ait lines, which have hitherto been isolated internationally, 
will be provided with a possibility of making an expansion in 
wich wl eect 2 oomeecten bane oa lie, 
and the international trunk air ee ea pce, 
Beni at Dili as already done at 
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Macao’s formal name is Cidade do Santo Nome de Dios do 
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Macao. It consists of a small peninsula off the big delta of the 
Pearl River and the two small islands Taipa and Coloane. It 
has an atea of 28 square kilomettes. 

The census, taken at the end of Match, 1937, shows that 
Macao has a population of 157,175, of which 87,548 are males 
and 69,627 females. The official figures give the Chinese popula- 
tion at 152,738, but the Chinese colony is believed to exceed 
the level of 200,000, because official investigations about the 
Chinese residents ate not complete. The Chinese colony at 
Macao has tecently been swollen up remarkably with a steady 
inflow of Chinese refugees as a result of the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities, which are more than four years old. 

Macao forms an autonomous colony under the jurisdiction 
of a governor. Its town is divided into two sections, one being 
reserved for the Europeans, while the other is a Chinese quarter. 
Macao’s budget for 1938 totalled 5,398,217 patacas. ‘The major 
soutce of revenue is the gambling tax and opium monopoly, 
which jointly account for some 60 pet cent. of the total revenue. 
The garrison troops at_Macao before the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese hostilities in 1937 consisted of three infantry companies, 
one Portuguese, another Chinese and the last negro, a machine- 
gun squad, equipped with some anti-aircraft guns and two 
atmoured cats, one field artillery company, and one fortress 
artillery company. The officer personnel comprised 21 officers 
and 511 non-commissioned officers. It is understood that the 
numerical strength of the garrison troops has recently been 
incteased to some 2,000. Macao’s naval strength consists of 
two sloops, one gun-boat, and two tivet gun-boats. Macao 
maintains its ait force on Taipa Island, which consists of four 
hydroplanes of British manufacture. 

Macao produces salted fish, incense sticks, matches, canned 
fruit, oils, matting and hosiery. Cement and brick industries 
are also being. organized at Macao. The annual production 
of salted fish totals some 1,500,000 patacas, that of incense 
sticks another 1,500,000 patacas and that of matches some 1,000,- 
ooo patacas in value. 
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Macao’s foreign trade is mostly a transit one. In, 1934; 
Macao imported 19,805,457 Hongkong dollars’ worth of goods 
and exported 15,526,332 dollats’ worth of goods, of which the 
bulk was accounted for by transactions with Hongkong. Im- 
ports from Hongkong totalled 17,107,844 dollars and exports 
to Hongkong 11,509,790 dollars. Macao bought miscellaneous 
goods, oils and fats, textiles, tobaccos, paper, provisions, metals, 
medicines and chemicals from Hongkong, and sold miscellaneous 
goods, provisions, mineral ores, oils and fats, textiles,tobaccos 
and alcoholic drinks to Hongkong. Macao purchased from 
China poultry, fish, charcoal, fruits and brushes, which totalled 
3,697,613 yuan in value and sold salted fish, lumber, oils and 
fats and coal, which totalled 4,016,542 yuan in value. 

The cuttency at Macao is the pataca, which is issued by the 
Macao branch of the Banco Nacional Ultramarino under the 
same system as in the Portuguese colony in Timor. The pataca 
at Macao has the same value as the Honkong dollar. The 
auxiliary silver, and copper coins ate issued by the colonial 
government of Macao. In addition, the Hongkong dollar 
and Chinese silver coins are also in circulation. The Chinese 
silver coins ate valued at 70 per cent. of their face value when 
they are exchanged for the pataca or Hongkong dollar. 

Macao is 4o miles away from Hongkong and 88 miles from 
Canton. Before hostilities started between Japan and China in 
1937, thrice daily regular steamship services were maintained 
between Macao and Hongkong, while regular steamship services 
were also operated between Macao and Canton. At ptesent, 
however, the regular services between Macao and Hongkong 
ate reduced to twice a week, while the regular services between 
Macao and Canton ate reduced to one sailing evety five days, 
which is maintained by a military transport. 

Macao harbour is divided into inner and outer ones. The 
inner harbour is for the use of river boats and fishing boats, 
while the outer harbour is used by larger vessels. Both the 
inner and outer harbours, however, ate not s 


1a. ufficiently dee 
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Work has recently been started by the Macao authorities 
on harbout construction and teclamation of the waterfront, 
but no satisfactory result has been so far achieved. ‘Thete ate 
two wireless stations at Macao, while its telephone wites extend 
ovet 189 kilomettes. 

Following the extension of hostilities to South China with 
the development of the China affair, Hongkong has become more 
and more hostile to Japan, but credit is due to the Portuguese 
Government and its colonial authorities at Macao for their 
tactful handling of the delicate situation as well as for theit co- 
operation with Japan, whose teal intentions they have evidently 
fully understood. It may be confidently expected that co-opeta- 
tion among Macao, China and Japan will be further strengthened, 
leading to the advantage of the Portuguese colony. 
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By YOSHIO KIMURA 


said to have originated in ancient India. The game is con- 
sidered to have followed ftom its original home two coutses, 
the one to Persia or Mesopotamia and thence further to the west, 
and the other to China and Japan. It is a strange coincidence 
that the ancient civilization that flourished in the Ganges delta 
gave birth to chess and that the early civilization of China that 
had its cradle in the Yellow River area originated the game of 
go—the two games which share a history of unbroken popularity 
as pastimes calling for the highest type of intellectual effort. 
The dimness that veils the origin of chess makes it impossible 
to say for certain that the game as it is played in the West and 
that as is known in the East are both traceable to India. But 
the games as they have developed in China and in Japan have 
many points in common with the game as it has developed in 
the West. Many scholatly attempts have been made to ttace 
the history of chess and much light has been thrown on the 
telationship of the chess of East and West, but much temains 
to be explored or explained. 

The chess of ancient India known as chaturanga and later 
in Persia as shatranj developed as a wat game and was played 
with pieces representatives of members of an army, foot soldiers, 
chariots, horses and elephants. But when the game passed 
to the West, where elephants wete exotic animals, the old 
names wete dropped. Foot soldiets became pawns, and for 
the others were substituted bishops and knights, tepresentative 
of the upper section of mediaeval society, and tooks or castles, 
teptesentative of the wartfate of the time. So also was the 


Jo sitio chess which has a history of ten centuries is 
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elephant finally discarded in the East except in the Chinese term 
hsiang chi (ki), the game of elephants, which is pronounced in 
Japanese sho ght. For this name the Japanese substituted other 
ideogtaphs with the same sound sho ghi, meaning the game of 
genetals. The game as being now played employs pieces 
known as the jewel generals corresponding to the kings, the gold 
generals, the silver generals, the horses, the incense chariots, the 
most precious of stones, metals and woods being chosen to give 
theit names to the chessmen. Characteristically names less martial 
in asscciation were used in Japan fot the game which is supposed 
to be symbolic of war and for the pieces which were representative 
of the engines of death, and the game of war is thus transferred 
from too crude teality to the realm of romantic beauty with 
touches of refined sentiment and elegance. 

Japanese chess is now played on a boatd of eighty-one 
chequered squates, nine by nine, instead of the sixty-four 
squares of the European board, though in the earliest period 
of its history here for some considerable time after it had been 
inttoduced from China, the game was played on a fat latger 
boatd and with a larger variety of pieces, the elephant being 
one of them. The board was then reduced to twelve by twelve 
squares and finally to the present nine by nine squares, the latter 
change being made seven to eight hundted years ago. 

Combining features of aesthetic refinement and the thrills 
of a life and death struggle, calling for intense intellectual 
effort and a competitive spirit, the game became widely popular, 
winning the name even of a national game. Its popularity 


"may be gauged from the fact that at least ten pet cent. of the 


total population of Japan ate players of the game, and when 
women and children ate excluded the petcentage of those 
who understand the game is so high that it may be hardly an 
exaggeration to say that a hundred per cent. of men ate familiar 
with this pastime. 

As in European chess, the game is strictly a contest of skill 
and ability, there being no element of chance. Every move 
needs mental concentration and careful planning, the victory 
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being to him who can plan better and fight better, the Play 
demanding sustained mental effort as well as fighting Spirit. 
In Japanese chess the struggle centres around the jewel generals, 
named after the most precious of stones. For the jewel general 
fight other generals and their subordinates 3 all and evety one 
of them is for theit commander. This idea embodies then 
the spitit and tradition of what is known in Japan as “* the 
King’s wat,” a wat that is waged on behalf of the King, in 
his name and in his cause alone. This idea so symbolic of 
Japanese chess may be contrasted with that of Chinese chess 
which has pieces called by such names as “a fierce tiger,” “a 
high spirited horse,” etc. eS 

Diagram 1 shows the chessmen as attanged at the beginning 
of a game. The object of the play is to checkmate one’s op- 
ponent’s jewel general, but before describing the powers of 
the pieces, explanation may be given of the points of difference 
between the European and Japanese games. 

An important point of difference may be seen in the rule 
of Japanese chess by which the pieces taken from one’s adversary 
may be put back into play as soldiers for the captor’s side when- 
evet and wherever found advisable. The complexity of Japanese 
chess is in no small patt ascribable to the gteater atea of territory 
on play, but more so to this principle tegarding the capture and 
use of chessmen, for it is this feature that gives to the Japanese 
game infinite varieties of problems and situations, and makes 
it so different from European chess in which when Pieces taken 
off the board ate kept out and the game is decided by the few 
that ate left on the board. In Japanese chess, however, all 
generals and soldiets, whether remaining in play or taken off 
the board as prisoners of war, continue to be either actively 
or potentially effective throughout the contest. 
before the game comes to decision, all the Piece 
into play in attack or in defence on all sides of the | 
king and all units of each atmy ate mobilized an 
action. 


Mastets of Japanese chess, therefore, ate particularly careful 
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that no piece may become “idle” or ineffectively employed 
at any stage of the game. Instead they take care that every piece 
is marshalled into action either in attack ot in defence and be 
employed to good advantage, any unit not actively participating 
in the contest denoting a lack of skill on the part of the player. 
Japanese chess means from statt to end an all-front contest, a 
total wat in which evety unit of the army and every engine of 
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wart must find its proper place in action. The game can under 
no condition develop into a blitykrieg; it 1s a long-term war 
which calls for tactical foresight and strategic resourcefulness 
to develop and accumulate the war effort for the final assault 
on the kingly citadel. 

Some often explain the greater interest of Japanese chess 
by noting its more complicated and difficult nature. But such 
an explanation seems hardly sufficient, fot complexity is not 
necessarily a soutce of interest. A game is interesting only when 
it is not too complicated to be beyond the otdinaty range of 
intellect and yet possesses infinite and limitless possibilities. 
Any mote complicated game has elements of chance which 
have less appeal to the intellect. Chance element is also eliminated 
in Japanese chess by the lack of any single piece with unlimited 
ot disptoportionately large powers, the attributes of all the 
pieces being balanced to the point of symmetry. So, for in- 
stance, whereas in European chess the knight has the power to 
move almost in all directions, the corresponding ke‘wa of Japa- 
nese chess can move only in two directions above, to the diagonal 
corner of the parallelogram of two by three squares. The 
principle of queening in European chess is also seen in the 
Japanese game, but the additional powers acquited by entering 
the enemy’s tow are limited, there being no piece with absolute 
powers ot unlimited range like the queen of European chess. 
Characteristically no individual piece dominates all others to 
disturb the balance of teamwork. . 

Go which shares with chess the distinction of being a national 
game in Japan is incteasing in popularity in Ametica and 
Germany. In National Socialist Germany go has been adopted 
as one of the officially approved pastimes for the youth move- 
ment and Japanese mastets have been invited there to give 
exhibition games. In Ametica, the Go Association formed some 
yeats ago in New York has a steadily gtowing membership. 
Japanese chess, however, has been less successful abroad, 
no doubt due to its similarity to European chess. Still it is 


quite probable that a chess player. who took up Japanese chess 
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would develop great enthusiasm for it. William Lasker, the 
American international chess champion who took up go, is 
said to have become so great an enthusiast that he has almost 
abandoned the game which won him fame. How much mote 
fascinating would he not have found Japanese chess ! 

Chess has in its history of ten centuries in Japan followed 
a coutse of development quite original and independent of 
that in other countties. Thoroughly assimilated, renovated 
and reconstructed so that it may almost be termed a new cteation, 
Japanese chess requires a greater range of skill on account of 
its greater complications than the European game. It may be 
of interest to tell of the expetience of the late Gohei Ono, the 
champion player of the Meiji period, who was once taught the 
elements of the Eutopean game by a foreigner, and with what 
little knowledge he thus picked up he played a game and proved 
himself a better player than the foreign visitor who was his 
teacher. Of course, it may be wrong to compare the skill of a 
Japanese chess player with that of foreigners on the basis of 
this contest between a novice and a player of quite unknown 
ability. Moreover, it should be temembered that when a 
European chess master of an international reputation visited 
this countty some yeats ago, some Japanese professional players 
had a chance to measure their skill against his, but proved them- 
selves utterly incapable in the European game. ‘This is pethaps 
no basis for a comparison between the skill of Japanese chess 
masters and that of foreign players ; still proficiency in Japanese 
chess is certain to lead to proficiency in the European game as 
well. 

Mention should be made of the unique social position 
held by professional chess players in Japan. No longer con- 
ducting private schools of their own, they now form a national 
organization, the “ Shoghi Taisei Kai,” which has a membership 
of neatly two hundred of chess masters of approved standing 
all over the country, a system vety similar to the organization 
of go playets. They do not now support}themselves by ftaking 
pupils, but derive their income from the revenue of the pro- 
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Diagram II 


The move of ghin 


The move of yari 


The move of tu 
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The move of kaku 


The move of hisha 
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fessional players’ central otganization which is supported 
from two sources, by the general public which teceives instruc- 
tion under the direction of the organization and by the press, 
newspapers and magazines, which give lessons on plays and 
- explain chess problems. The professional mastets ate thus 
freed to devote themselves to the development of their skill 
and to explore new fields of play. The Govetnment itself, 
through its recognition of the players’ organization, encoutages 
the game as valuable for development of intellectual power 


and fot character building, as a branch of social and individual — 


culture. 
Some of the characteristic features of the moves may now 


be given with a general idea of the game as it is developed in this 
countty (diagrams 2 and 3). The jewel general, commonly called 
oh (king), moves only one squate in any direction, forward or 
sidewatd ot backward ot diagonally. The gold general, di, 
not found in Western chess, moves at a time one square forward 
or sideward or backwatd and diagonally forward only. The 
silver general, ghin, is capable of similar moves, except sideward, 
but can move one square diagonally backward. The horse, 
keima, cottesponding to the knight of European chess, moves 
to the diagonal corner of the parallelogram of two by three 
squates, but only forwatd. The incense carriage, yari or kyosha, 
moves like the took, but only forward. Original features 
of Japanese chess ate seen in the two potent pieces placed at 
the beginning of the game on the rank on which, in European 
chess, the pawns ate placed. The flying chariot, Aisha, like the 
took, moves in straight lines any number of squares, forward 
ot backward or sideward, but not diagonally. The diagonal 
arm, kak#, cottesponding to the bishop, moves diagonally in 
any direction backward or forward any number of squares. 
The foot soldiers, fu, the pawns, ate placed in Japanese chess 
one rank forward of that assigned to them in European chess. 
The fu advances one squate only forward as in European chess. 
When any piece, except the jewel general, 04, moves into the 
adversaty’s thitd tow, it may become, if the player so chooses, 
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Diagram IV 


| HELD inHAND: Two Ki’ 


Diagram VIII Diagram IX 


EY AK’ Sanat GI 
Hei in Hand: AKIN, Herp mann: A Kin 
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Diagram XI 


Diagram X 


No Piece im HAND 


Diagtam XII 
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a kin, in the same way as queening is effected in European chess, 
this process of acquiring additional powers being indicated 
by turning the piece over. Every piece so promoted loses 
its original character, except the Aisha and kaku to which the 
movements of the kin are added. A captured piece also may be 
placed back into play either for attack or defence at any position 
and at any stage of the play, any piece placed on any of the 
adversaty’s three ranks becoming a Ain after its first move. The 
movement of any piece is stopped by another of its own side, 
there being no movement like “castling” of the European game. 

A few cases of checkmating may be explained to give an 
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idea of the game. Diagram 4 shows a silver general, ghin, moved 
in attack on the jewel general, of, placed in an edge position, 
The attacking side holds a gold general, Ain, in hand, which 
means that this piece has been captured and is to be employed 
for the captor’s side. The o/ is checkmated when the attacker 
places his captured kim at “A.” The ob can move only in 
the directions indicated by arrows, but these positions are all 
equally open to the next move of the &iz, The only possible 
move is forward and capture the opposing Aim, but that will 
place the ob whete the ghin can take it. Therefore, the of is 
checkmated. 

But if the of, as shown in diagram 5, is placed on the 
tank above, no successful attack is possible with only one Ain 
in hand. This will be clear in diagram6. The of may withdraw 
to any of the three squares indicated by “A,” where it will 
not be possible to checkmate the 0h. The &in may be advanced 
to any of the three squares forward or diagonal, but it would 
be taken by the 0/’s counter-attack cettain to follow. Still 
if the attacking side has two A/a pieces, as shown by diagram 
7, the oh can be successfully cornered. When one of the in 
is placed in attack, the oh will retire to any of the thtee squares 
indicated by “B,” and the situation then will be as shown by 
diagram 8, when the next move is made by placing the remaining 
kin at the squate marked “C” and the oh has no longer any 
way of escape. 

A few mote cases may be added without further explanation. 
In the situation presented by diagram 9, the game is won by 
placing the Ain in hand at “A.” In the situation shown by the 
next diagram, the attacking side, having no captured piece in 
hand, is obliged to advance some of its own pieces from theit 
Ptesent positions. Supposing, for instance, the silver general, 
ghin, is advanced to “ A” to check the ob, the move will be 
ineffective, because the ob will be moved to either of the positions 
matked “B’? and become immune to attack. However, 
this move is made effective if the ghin, on moving to position 
“A,” becomes a in, as it can on entering the advetsaty’s third 
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tank. In that case, the 0 cannot move into either of the “ B” 
squares without being captured, and position “‘C” is impossible, 
as it is exposed to the attack of the diagonal atm, kaka. 

In the situation indicated in diagram 11, the successful 
attack is brought to a close when the Az in hand is placed at 
position “ A.” In diagram 12 the effective position from which 
to checkmate the of is “A,” where the Rema is placed. The 
oh cannot move up to any position in the second tank in the 
range of the flying chariot, isha. It may be interesting to note 
that in the situation shown hete none of the powerful pieces, 
kaku, Rin ot ghin, can be employed successfully ; the check is 
accomplished by the keima. In the situation given in diagram 
13, the winning move will be to place the Reima in hand at posi- 
tion “A, another demonstration of the use that may be made 
of the peculiar powers of this minor piece. It will be seen that 
when the Aeima is placed at the indicated position, the ob must 
either somehow defend itself ot call in some piece to its defence. 
The only method would be to capture the attacking eima 
with the ghin, but here if the ghin moves up to captute the op- 
posing piece, it will expose the of to the attack of the kaku. 
Therefore, the move of the Aeima to position “ A” wins the 
game. 
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By MITSURU USHIYAMA 


ie ptogtess and popularity of Western music in Japan is 

amazing when one considets that it was only introduced 
about fifty years ago. Thanks largely to the gramophone and 
the tadio, good Western music now affords recreation in even 
the remotest cornets of this country. Touring fishing villages 
in the Hokkaido and the Kuriles last summet, I was surprised 
to find that recorded and broadcast music is a source of far 
greater pleasute to the inhabitants of these distant communities 
than can be imagined by big-city dwellers. 

It has been customary to call Occidental music yohgaku, as 
distinguished from hohgaku, ot classical Japanese music, but the 
distinction has become hardly necessary. Western music has 
become so much a patt of Japanese daily life that the general 
term ongaku has come to mean Western music almost exclusively. 
There has been an incteasing number of books on Western 
musical technique in Japan during fecent years. Many Japa- 
hese compositions have been recorded or broadcast, and although 
Western in form, they are essentially Japanese in spirit. To the 
majority of educated Japanese, the Western classics ate as deat 
to theit eats almost as tice is to their taste. They ate parti- 
cularly fond of the music of Bach, Beethoven, Mozatt, Brahms, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Wagner, Rossini, Verdi, Bizet 
and Puccini. 

Modern Japanese national schools teach pupils to tread 
Western music notations and all secondary schools impatt a general 
knowledge of Western music with the aid of the piano, ofgan, 
violin, harmonium ot other instruments. The official school 
cutticulum includes no lessons in ancient Japanese music. Ac- 
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cordingly, the younger genetation at present feels mote at 
home at opetas of symphony concerts than at recitals on 
the old samisen and oto. Whether at a concett of listening to 
the radio, young Japanese intellectuals ate stern and studious 
ctitics of symphonic, chamber, instrumental ot vocal music, 
This is manifest from the fact that ten reputable monthly 
music reviews ate published in Tokyo alone. 

Aside from a vety small number of foreigners, all profes- 
sional musicians in the Western fashion ate Japanese who have 
studied at governmental or private music schools, in the army 
and navy bands or under the music section of the Imperial 
Household Department’s ceremonies bureau. A considerable 
number have extended their studies abroad in competition with 
Occidentals. 

The best equipped of Japan’s institutions of musical learn- 
ing is the Government’s Tokyo Academy of Music, established 
in 1879. A distinguished teaching staff has to date made this 
the Orient’s most impottant conservatory of music. Among 
foreign members of the faculty were Ruther W. Mason, Franz 
Eckert, Rudorff Dittrich, von Koebel, August Junker, Hermann 
Heidrich, Heinrich Werkmeister, R. Reuter, Gustav Kron, Paul 
Scholtz, Willy Batdas, Hanka Petzold, Charles Laustrup, Felix 
Dyck, Leonid Kochanski, Margarete Netke-Loewe, Leo Sirota, 
Robert Pollak, Maria Toll, Alexandre Mogilewsky, Willy Frey, 
Leonid Kreutzer, Klaus Pringsheim, Helmut Fellmer and so 
on. Among Japanese teachers wete Nobuko Kohda, Kohko 
Ando, Ayako Kambé, Suyéko Oguta, Miyaji Takaori, Motonari 
Iguchi, Kiyoshi Nobutoki and the late Akataro Shimazaki, 
Hisaharu Ohno and Hisako Kuno. Koscak Yamada, inter- 
nationally known composet-conductor, is one of the most 
brilliant gtaduates of the Tokyo Academy of Music. 

__ The principal ptivate music schools in Japan are the Japan 
oo School of Music, founded in 1903 by the late Ghén-ichito 
ny the Oriental School of Music, founded in 1907 by 
ae = onejiro Suzuki ; the Tokyo Higher School of Music, 

in 1926 by Keikichi Yatabé ; the Musashino School of 
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Music, founded in 1928 by Naoaki Fukui. The music depart- 
ments of Nippon University and the Kobe Jogakuin (a girls’ 
school) and the Osaka School of Music also turn out a con- 
siderable number of musicians. And many former members of 
the army and navy bands eventually become performers or con- 
ductors with symphonic orchestras or brass bands hete and 
there in Japan. ae . 

The stimulating contributions toward the promotion of 
Occidental music in Japan made by visiting foreign virtuosi 
should not be overlooked. Mischa Elman, Victor recording 
attist, was a huge success in his appearance at the Imperial 
Theatre in’ Tokyo in 1921. He was invited to Japan by Kyuzaburo 
Yamamoto, director of the theatre, and A. Strok, a former 
membet of the Shanghai Municipal Council’s orchestra, who 
came to Japan in the belief that Japan’s growing economic 
powet following the Russo-Japanese War offered great pros- 
pects for Western music. Elman’s success was followed by a 
series of Japan tours by noted foreign musicians, dancers and 
opeta companies who hastened popularization of good Western 
music in this country. Mr. Strok is said to have been en- 
couraged to invite Elman here by the success scored in 1918 by 
the Czechoslovak cellist, Bogmil Sykora, and his accompanist, 
Kathrine Campbell. That tecital in Yokohama aroused such 
interest that Marquis Yorisada Tokugawa induced him to pet- 
form at one of the regular recitals given by the Music Promo- 
tion Association at the Tokyo Academy of Music. 

Also in 1918, other foreign artists performed at the 
Imperial Theatre, but none were so favoutably received as was 
Sykora. In January there were Emilio Colombo and rae 
Ferretti, Italian violinist and baritone, and Paul To : 
Russian pianist. In Februaty there came Madame Jadviga err a, 
Polish pianist ; in June Alexandte Sklarewsky and Alfred : oe 
vitch, Russian pianists, and Michael Piastto, Russian violinist ; 
in July Sergei Prokofieff, Russian composet-pianist ; 19 ee 
ber the Moscow ttio of Alexandre Chmetnitzky (pianist), Via as 
mit Sitoido (violinist) and Constantine Bakaleinikoff (cellist). 
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Sykora followed his Tokyo success with a concert tour of 
Shanghai and other cities of China, returning to Tokyo in 
October, when he gave sevetal mote performances in the city 
and also toured the Kwansai district, meeting with heatty ac- 
claim everywhere. He returned to Japan a third time in May, 
1920, appearing in two recitals given by the Music Promotion 
Association and spent the summer at the seaside near Tokyo. 
During the autumn he gave five tecitals in Tokyo after pet- 
forming at Nagoya, Kumamoto, Kagoshima and several other 
western cities of Japan. One of his recitals in Tokyo was 
honoured by the attendance of an Imperial prince. Wherever he 
appeared his audiences never failed to acclaim him. Years later, 
the American Musical Courier wrote that it was Sykora who 
opened Japan as a matket for Western music. 

Later performances in Japan by outstanding Western artists 
included those by Mirovitch and Piastro in 1919; Mischa 
Elman, a Russian grand opera company starring Miss Burskaya 
and Madame Schumann-Heink in 1921; Efrem Zimbalist, Kathleen 
Partlow and Leopold Godowsky in 1922; an Italian opera 
company, Willy Burmester, Leopold Godowsky, Fritz Kreisler 
and Jascha Heifetz in 1923; Mieczyslav Muntz, Leopold and 
Eugenie Premyslav and Zimbalist in 1924; Carpi’s Italian opera 
company, Madame Mabel Garrison, Edwatd Johnson, Sergei 
Stupin, Henri Gil-Marchex and Mischa Levitzki in 1925 ; Carpi’s 
opera company, John McCormack and Alexandre Mogilewsky 
in 1926; Carpi’s opeta company, a Russian grand opeta company, 
Naoum Blinder, Benno Moiseiwitch and Zimbalist in 19273 
Jacques Thibaud and Miss Cecilia Hansen in 1928 ; Carpi’s opera 
company, Amelita Galli-Curci, Andres Segovia, Miguel Fleta and 
vee ae a aoe Carpi’s opera company, Robert Schmitz, 
Clata ee ieee In 1930; Joseph Szigeti, Dame 
de Muro-Lomanto ao ee ee ne Sinica yea 
Renée Chemét, Szi a cia ace nes 
Robert Pollak, Bento M ‘seiwri ree 5 ak sce 4 
fa noe oe olseiwitsch and Ignaz Friedman in 

3 mann and Alexandre Tcherepnin in: 
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19343 Arthur Rubinstein, Zimbalist, Victor Chenkin, Galli- 
Curci, Shura Cherkassky and Maurice Maréchal in 1935 ; Feodor 
Chaliapin, Lili Krauss, Simon Goldberg, Feuermann and 
Wilhelm Kempf, Thibaud, Joseph Rosenstock, Tcherepnin and 
Piatigorsky in 1936; Elman, Maréchal, Felix Weingartner, 
Piastro, Mirovitch and Schuster in 1937. 

Most of these world-famous artists made their Japan début 
at the Imperial Theatre, the Tokyo Theatre or the Hibiya Public 
Hall, thereafter touring the larger cities of the Kwansai district. 
They contributed greatly toward improving the popular taste for 
music by demonstrating the best in Western music. Some ap- 
peated as guest artists with the New Symphony Otchestra, 
which was established in 1926, with Koscak Yamada, Viscount 
Hidémato Konoye, Nicolai Schifferblatt and Joseph Rosenstock 
as conductots. 

Mr. Yamada organized the Tokyo Philharmonic Orchestra 
in 1915 and the public taste for symphonic music has been 
gtowing evet since. This organization went through a series 
of changes, becoming the Nippon Symphonic Orchestra and 
finally the New Symphony Orchestra. 

Significant of the amazing progress of Western music in 
Japan was the petformance last fall in commemoration of the 
2,600th anniversary of the founding of the Japanese Empire by 
a 160-piece otchestra. A feature of the programme was a difficult 
composition, “ Festmusik,” especially dedicated to the occasion 
by its composer, Richard Strauss. The audience included many 
members of the diplomatic corps in Tokyo, but the orchestra, 
of course, was composed wholly of Japanese musicians. 
“Dawn,” a grand opera especially written by Mr. Yamada 
for the anniversary, was also petformed, marking a great turning- 
point in the history of Japanese opera. 
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DR. SASAKIT’S RESEARCHES ON THE 
CAUSATION OF CANCER 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


T is true that scientific curiosity has something to do with 
the strenuous effotts which the medical profession has been 
putting forth to form malignant tumours artificially since old 
times, but its primaty object was to grasp the natural law govetn- 
ing the causation of tumours. When malignant tumouts are 
caused in animals successfully, an illuminating light will be shed 
on the causation of tumouts. This, together with a pathological 
knowledge with regard to humanity, will help the medical pro- 
fession grasp the natural law governing the formation of tumours, 
thereby mak ingsubstantial contributions to the welfare of 
mankind. 

Prompted by this desire, a large number of medical students 
have attempted to cause cancer artificially from old times. They 
have put forth strenuous efforts for the purpose, but most of 
them have failed. The success, achieved by K. Yamaghiwa and 
K, Ichikawa in causing tar cancer in animals, has marked a new 
epoch in the studies on malignant tumours. Their success was 
announced in the Tekoku Daigaku Kiyo (Imperial University 
Bulleten) and Virchow’s Archiv in 1915. This has provided 
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an important clue for unravelling the entangled question for 
vatious scholars in the world. And in the succeeding quarter 
of a centuty, vatious important tesearches have been made by 
cancet teseatch workers throughout the world. 

Of those teseatches, those conducted by the London 
Cancer Reseatch Laboratory, by enlisting the combined and co- 
ordinated services of numerous chemists and pathologists are 
the most systematic and on the largest scale. They show that 
chemical substance, capable of producing dermal cancer, presents 
a peculiar three-band luminescent spectrum. On the basis of this 
discovery, a large number of chemical matters have been tested 
for a luminescent spectrum, after which hopeful ones have been 
tried on animals, namely rubbed on the skin 
of animals according to the Tsutsui method. 

Those expetiments have resulted in obtain- 
ing 1, 2, 5 and 6-dibenzanthracen. 

It has been ascertained, however, that 
those chemical substances capable of causing | 
dermal cancer do not necessarily present a 
luminescent spectrum, while those which i eee 
ptesent a luminescent spectrum are not — dibenzanthracen 
necessatily capable of causing dermal can- 
cet. Thetefote, the formula, elaborated by the London Cancer 
Reseatch Laboratory, cannot be accepted today as the standard 
for testing chemical substances for theit capabilities of causing 
dermal cancer, but nonetheless it has a historical importance in 
the study of cancer. The laboratory has since conducted re- 
seatches on numetous substances capable of 
causing cancer ot epithelioma in the skin. It 
has recently discovered 1,2-benzpyren, a powet- 
ful carcinogenic agent which is 3,4-benzpyren 
accotding to the German nomenclature. Re- 
seatches on tat cancer have been chemically 
completed with the discovery of 1,2-benzpyten, 1, 2,—benzpyren 
which is isolated from tar. 

Dr. Cook and other scholats have observed that a sub- 
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y stance, derived from methyl-cholanthten, 
namely desoxychol acid, is capable of caus- 
ing dermal cancer. Recently an American 
scholar has demonstrated that this substance 
may be derived from chol acid, too. Thus, 

HO the general tendency of cancer teseatches js 
: to find a catcinogenic agent in a substance 
Methyl-cholanthren = Lich has close connections with the sub- 

stances in the system of animals. Connections between gonado- 
tropic hormones, sexual hormones, etc. and carcinogenic agents 
have recently attracted the attention of cancer teseatch workers, 

The London Cancer Research Laboratory apparently is en- 

deavouting hatd to demonstrate that a definite chemical sub- 

stance is capable of becoming an internal factor in the cau- 
sation of cancer, namely to shed light on the process of for- 
mation of a carcinogenic agent in cells. Dr. Takaoki Sasaki, 
noted authority on cancer reseatches, however, takes a different 
view, because he believes that from the pathological view- 
point a2 chemical substance is an external factor in the causa- 
tion of cancet. He further believes that the whole question of 
the causation of cancer is more complicated than usually supposed, 
because the predisposition and susceptibility to the growth 
of cancer call for biological studies. His belief is retnforced by 
the fact that a large number of malignant tumours ate 


omen 


attificially caused with those substances which have no con- 


nection with the living body. 

So much for the artificial growth of dermal cancer. Various 
reseatch workers throughout the world have attempted to cause 
visceral cancer in animals artificially for many yeats, but in vain. 
Dr. Sasaki’s laboratory was the fitst to attain a success in this 
field. Below ate described the citcumstances leading up to his 
laboratoty’s success in causing viscetal cancer in animals. 
Following the earthquake and fire of 1923, when all his records 
of biochemical researches, on which he had been working until 
that time, were destroyed, Dr. Sasaki lost interest in the 
tesearches, especially since many scholats had joined the tanks 
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of workets in this field of medical science. He, therefore, took 
up researches on experimental pathology. This was not his new 
idea, however, because as early as 1908, when he was studying in 
Germany, Dr. Sasaki wanted to launch upon this field, as may 
be seen from his treatise on “ Ehtlich’s Chemotherapy.” He 
was interested to know what pathological phenomena would 
occur in case animals were given sustained administration 
of those otganic arsenic compounds, which were discarded by 
Ehrlich as ineffective, and which were not so poisonous to animals. 
Immediately after the great earthquake of 1923, he read again 
many of Ehrlich’s treatises in efforts to take up his idea of his 
younger days. Dr. Sasaki selected most harmless ones from 
Ehrlich’s list of ineffective and harmless chemical compounds. 
He also took trouble to determine the lethal dosage of 
those compounds. Subcutaneous injections of those com- 
pounds were administered to animals for a prolonged time. Re- 
searches, however, on atsenic compounds were confronted with 
extreme difficulties, which it was found impossible to overcome. 
Researches wete kept up, therefore, on other chemical com- 
pounds instead of arsenic ones, duting which Dr. Sasaki found 
himself confronted with o- 


amidoazotoluol. 
A word seems called for \ >—N N—€ Nie 
the reason why Dr. Sasaki CH3 CH; 

used this chemical com- Oximitdoasorclaol 

pound. German pathol- 

ogists had long observed that Biebrich’s scharlachrot works as a 
stimulant for the formation of epidermic cells or its so-called 
epithelisierende wirkung. In this tespect many scholars, includ- 
ing M. B. Schmidt, had made far-reaching researches. Now 
o-amidoazotoluol used by him forms the main component of 
Scharlachrot-molecule. n using this chemical compound, he was 
interested in substantiating the anticipated pathological changes 
which might be caused through its administration. It is a 
well known fact that pharmacologically o-amidoazotoluol is 
at once a stimulant for the formation of epidermic cells and 
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a destroyet to some extent. This chemical compound at 4 
certain density exercises a destructive effect on weak cells, but 
stimulates most of strong cells to proliferation, thus exet- 
cising both stimulating and destructive effects on the vital 
organs. Dr. Sasaki made expetiments on animals by using 
o-amidoazotoluol, actuated by the desite to obsetve what 
pathological changes might occur in their system undet the 
influence of a chemical substance which is capable of dis- 
turbing the cellular order. To be frank, he had no intention 
to investigate into the causation of malignant tumouts. 

When o-amidoazotoluol dissolved in olive oil was hypo- 
dermically injected into a guinea pig, it was obsetved that the 
gelatinoid in its thyroid glands disappeared," while the epidetmic 
cells of the glands became corneous, showing a remarkable meta- 
plastic phenomenon. This made him believe that the chemical 
substance might be 2 hopeful carcinogenic agent. Hence 
followed further experiments on other small animals. 

The first experiment was made on a white rat. Following 
subcutaneous injections of an olive oil solution of o-amidoa- 
zotoluol wete administered to a white rat, dermal cancet 
developed at a spot fat removed from where the injections were 
administered. Some white tats developed liver cancer, too. 
The second experiment was conducted with a view to causing 
liver cancer, by administering o-amidoazotoluol mouth. 
Sustained administration of the chemical by mouth resulted in 
the causation of liver cancer. The third experiment was made 
on a latge number of animals to find out stages of the growth of 
liver cancer, namely to ascertain how long it was necessary, 
upon suspending the administration, to administer the chemical 
to cause liver cancer later and how long it might be safe 
to administer the chemical without causing liver cancer, as 
well as to find out a difference in the time of causation 
of liver cancer according to the amount of doses. For the 
putpose, two gtammes of olive oil which contained five pet 
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cent. of o-amidoazotoluol was mixed with 98 grammes of 
unpolished rice. One gramme of this unpolished rice contained 
one mg. of o-amidoazotoluol. The results! of the experiment 
showed that it took 195 days at earliest to cause liver cancer by 
continued internal administration. Dissections, catried out 
before 195 days after the start of administration, showed changes 
corresponding to the stage. In those cases, for which adminis- 
tration was suspended, cancer developed when administration 
had lasted more than 135 days. It is interesting to note in an 
exceptional case that hepatom was obsetved on dissection in 
twelve months after the suspension of administration, which had 
been continued for 92 days. It was further observed that the 
stage of pathological changes of the suspended administration 
of the chemical after 135 days of sustained administration was, 
upon referring to the periodical dissection tests of sustained 
administration, the one where adenomatés commenced to appear. 
In other words, some of the liver cells at this stage took to pto- 
liferation as they wanted, thus disturbing unity of action among 
the liver cells. Gradually they formed rosettes, which subse- 
quently became adenomatés until finally they developed perfect 
hepatom. Many mixed types were observed, while four cases 
of cystic duct cancer were recorded. 

No less interesting is the fact that cancer developed in 
those cases inapretty long interval after the suspension of adminis- 
tration. Following the suspension of administration, the sub- 
jects of experiment gained in theit weight, and their state of 
nuttition improved. As time went on, however, theit cancer 
might be felt from outside, so that they sank fast. It is also 
worthy of notice that cancer, developing a long time after the 
suspension of administration, tended to be mote malignant than 
that caused by sustained administration of o-amidoazotoluol. 

In otder to confirm the malignant nature of liver cancer, 
Dr. Sasaki conducted an expetiment in grafting liver cancer,” 
which was found comparatively easy. Successful cases of 


i Illustration II. 
2 Imustration IT. 
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Illustration I 


gtafting have already exceeded the twentieth generation. It ig 
ascettained that the older the generation of the liver cancer is, 
the easier and mote effective is its transplantation, while the 
mote malignant is the engrafted one, which cottodes sub- 
< cutaneous muscles in the back, developing metastasis in the 
3 mphoid glands* in the peritoneal cavity. The engrafted cancer 
ns the character of liver cancer morphologically. _ 
Tnasmuch as administration of o-amidoazotoluol often 
~-tesults in causing papillomas and epidermic cellular tumours in 
“the bladder ot in some cases bladder cancer together with liver 
cancer, Dr. Sasaki has investigated into the process of exctetion of 
o-amidoazotoluol from the system. As the result of which, it has 
been ascettained that o-amidoazotoluol is subjected to reducing 
resolution in the system, 


‘ ere c ae, Tay : 
A guinea pig’s thyroid glands after 363 days of 
o-amidoazotoluol injection, total dosage 2.7 g. 


Illustration II 


mostly turning into p- 

HpN—< > NHa SS ievlendiamin wiles 
oluylendiamin, while part 

P-toluylendiamin of it tutns acetyl in the 


system and execreted into 


HSC OCHN— NHCOCH3 the urine. Put in another 
: — - form, these substances 


Acetyl ate catcinogenic. In this, 

CH3 however, there is found 

. a specific characteristic, 
“Hst— SS oa, No and it must be noted that : ee ee CE IRE as 
. < NH) . no appreciable histological TE en? Oe eae 

Pome saeiolal change is caused in the 


liver with the administra- 

tion of p-amidoazotoluol 

Se NS NH eggs ? 
N?N SS Z which differs from o- 

| Peamidoazobenzol amidoazotoluol in the 
position of the atomic 

and also of p-amidoazobenzol, which is devoid of the 


3 The same after 165 days 4 The same after 90 days 


3 The second generation: 27 days 4 The second generation: 43 days 


5 The same after 293 days 
(observe the hepatom) 


5 The second generation: 55 days 6 The second generation: 35 days 


ee 


7 Giving o-amidoazotoluol suspended 8 O-amidoazotoluol suspended after 
after 138 days, after which the animal 256 days and the aminal killed 256 
lived 338 days days after 


7 The third generation: 19 days 8 The fourth generation 18 days 
Illustration IIIT 


: The fift tion: ays 
1 The first generation : 30 days : epee 


after grafting 


2 The second genetation : 24 days 


Se | 


Tllustration IV 


2 Tumours developed subcutaneously and 
in peritoneal cavity 


1 Thirty days after engrafting from a sixth 
generation subcutaneous tumour 


Illustration V 


Sets, SE an 


Pulmonary metastasis of engrafted liver 


cancer 


DR. SASAKI’S RESEARCHES ON THE CAUSATION 


cancer teseatch workers have recognized a similar fact as 
between some chemical substances. 

Researches, conducted by the London Cancer Reseatch 
Laboratory on detmal cancer and those conducted by Dr. Sasaki’s 
labotatoty on visceral cancer through medium of animals, have 
established that vatious chemical substances ate capable of 
causing both dermal and visceral cancer. Co-ordinated action, 
however, of vatious factors is responsible for the causation of 
cancet, which is not caused by a decisive factor unlike acute 
infectious diseases, traceable to pathogenic bacteria. Chemical 
substances ate one of the factors in causing cancer, but any 
attempt to attive hastily at a sweeping conclusion from the above 
obsetvations must be deprecated. 

Dr. Sasaki and the members of his labotatoty ate now 
planning to systematize the results of theit research works from 
the pathological viewpoint. It has been so far established that 
cancer will be caused at different spots according to the manner 
of stimulus, the stimulated spot and the route of impattation of 
stimulus, while the density of a chemical substance, applied to a 
particular spot, will also become an important factor in the cau- 
sation of cancer. 

In this connection, Dr. Sasaki is keenly interested in the 
telations between chemical substances and response of vatious 
organs of animals to them. It is his opinion that effects of 
the chemical structure and physical properties of chemical sub- 
stances on the organs of animals will occupy one of the most 
important patts in the Geld of cancer teseatches in the future, 
because chemical substances, which differ in theit chemical 
structute, will result in causing cancet in different organs, even if 
they ate administered to the same animals in the same manner. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE ORIENT 


The study of Japanese language is becoming a fashion in Austta- 
lia. Even at Adelaide where there is not a single Japanese resident, 
some earnest students of the Japanese language ate found. I have 
often wondered what has prompted so many Australians to learn our 
language which is exceedingly difficult for the white people to cm 
and which appeats to be of no particular use to the Australians, 
Therefore, whenevet I came in contact with Australians interested in 
learning the Japanse language, I lost no occasion to inquite of them 
the object of prosecuting such a study. Almost all of them invariably 
said: “Broadly speaking, Japan and Australia ate neighbouts, though 
there is a great ocean between us. As we ate neighbours, we must 
endeavour to understand each other thoroughly, and to that end it is 
highly imperative that we should leatn each other’s language, so that 
we may know each othet’s idiosyncracy, history and traditions, as well 
as actual political, economic and cultural conditions at first hand. 

Besides this particular class of Australians, 1 have met vety few 
people who know Japan well. Many of them think that Japan is a 
nation which only exports ‘cheap, unreliable commodities to theit 
country and buy wool from them. They seemed to be suffering from 
a hallucination that Japan will sooner or later invade their country. 
It is also deplorable that very few of our nationals have sufficient 
knowledge about Australia. Belated attempts hitherto made by 
intelligent Japanese to make Australians fully understand our country 
have proved unsuccessful. Because the methods applied to disseminate 
the standpoints of Japan and her real disposition toward her neigh- 
bouts have either been appallingly inadequate or untimely, all out 
efforts have gone against us. The Australians are not a nation to 
change their way of thinking easily, and no amount of trumpet- 
blowing could have any effect on them. They must be worked on 
patiently and individually to gain our objective. Individual Austra- 
lians are appreciative and obliging, and they do not look unkindly 
toward us. On the other hand, the attitude of their press toward out 
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country is quite different ; all its comments on our viewpoints have been 
extremely malicious, patticularly in view of the China affair. Also I 
remember, while in Australia, on one occasion I was annoyed by reading 
anti-Japanese remarks in local newspapers. One of them urged an 
immediate embargo on the export of scrap iron to Japan and another 
reported that a cargo of lead had been loaded into a Japanese vessel 
apparently for transhipment to Germany. At that time a native 
acquaintance of mine dropped in and handed me a copy of a four-page 
journal entitiled Catholic Worker. He said that though small in size, 
it was a vety popular papet enjoying a wide circulation. On opening 
it, I found an article headlined “ Australia and Japan,” with a sub-title 
reading “friendly relation is now the only recommendable policy.” 
The contents of that article may be summarized as follows : 


For the last few years the Communists in our country have been 
making every possible effort to embitter our relations with Japan. They 
have started a malicious propaganda against Japan among the labourers 
of our country and in New Zealand in order to foment hatred against 
Japan and her nationals. In the interest of our national welfare and 
international justice, we must protect ourselves from becoming scape- 
goats of these agitators. Ifweatre to cultivate Japan’s friendship, we 
must, first of all, appreciate her difficulties and the fundamental cause of 
her untest which appears to be economic rather than political. Japan 
is ovet-populated. Her per square-mile population in the main island 
is 732, that in Shikoku 433 and that in Hokkaido 78. Only 16 per 
cent. of her total area is arable. Judging from the facts that Britain has 
77 per cent. of arable land, Italy 76 per cent., France 70 per cent. and 
Germany 65 per cent., it can be presumed that Japan heads the list of 
those countries populated disproportionately in tetms of total areas 
available for cultivation. Japan’s rice crop is not enough to feed all her 
nationals. She has been buying only 8.31 per cent. of the total output 
of Australian wool and so there is room for further development of 
mutual trade. We would request our Government to conclude a fresh 
commercial agreement and a treaty of non-aggression with Japan 
coveting only the two countries, but also their colonies and possessions 
in the Pacific. (July 5,1940). 


Sociable Australians ate prone to be friendly toward us. One of 
them told me that in his opinion publication of certain types of news- 
paper comments and broadcasting of some informations should be 
prohibited. On one occasion I found the obsolete appellation of Yéxo 
on the map of Japan published in one of the influential newspapers in 
Melbourne. Naturally I was dumbfounded at the journal’s limited 
knowledge of present-day Japan. 
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To my surprise, I have found Australia afflicted with Japa- 
nophobia. A native intimated to me that he was told by his primary 
school teacher thirty years ago that Japan would probably invade 
Australia in the future. After imparting this information he signific- 
antly grinned at me without showing any hostility. People belonging 
to the Anglo-Saxon race are generally undemonstrative and, therefore, 
it is some time difficult to gauge their real feelings. It seems that 
only recently the Australians have been entertaining misgivings about 
Japan. There is no doubt that their Government must have alarmed 
them, as is seen from the increasing anti-Japanese tone of the press 
comments and radio items concerning Japan. It is, however, proble- 
matic whether the people have been scated to the extent desired by 
the Administration. As is common with the people blessed by Nature, 
the Australians desire to enjoy their life fully without thinking about 
any untoward possibility. ‘There was no general fecling of unrest in 
the country until February this year, when I left for Japan. It is 
evident that the peaceful advance of Japanese forces into French Indo- 
China has alarmed Australia. In this connection a Melbourne 
newspaper carried a caricature captioned “Stepping Stones.” It 
showed a fully equipped Japanese solider bathing in the direct rays of 
the rising sun and, while his tight foot was planted on Indo-China, 
Malaya, Singapore, Sumatra, Java, Timor and Darwin were shown to 
the south of him. It conveyed the idea that Australia was etavely 
concerned with the security of these regions as if they were affliated 
with her. Therefore, it is no wonder that she is anxious to set up a 
joint defence system with America, New Zealand and Malaya. 

It seems that there exists a greater affinity between Australia and 
the United States than between her and any other Power. In many 
respects she is more Americanized than Anglicized. Even her 
national temperament appears to have been influenced a gteat deal by 
that of the American nation. To a certain extent this may be due to 
the ethnological analogy between them. The United States was the first 
countty to exchange diplomatic representatives with Australia, It is 
said that the present Australian Minister to Washington, Richard G. 
Casey, is enjoying popularity in American diplomatic circles. When- 
ever a question affecting the Pacific crops up, his name is invariably 
mentioned by American newspapers in that connection, At any rate, 
he seems to be moving about vigorously in the diplomatic world of 
the United States. In sharp contrast to this, the Ametican Minister 
to Australia is leading a quiet life inasmuch as I never heard his name 
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being mentioned during my stay in that country. America and 
Australia are not in a position to accomodate each othet’s wants. The 
former can get along without importing the latter’s wool and wheat, 
but as Australia connot consume domestically the entire output of ~ 
wool and as she is finding difficulties to dispatch the product to 
Britain, she has atranged to have it stocked in the United States, 
instead of selling it to Japan, which country is prepared to buy any 
amount of the product. In order to insure American assistance in the 
event of an emergency arising in the Pacific, Australia has been making 
many important offers to the United States. She has not only invited 
America to transport airplanes using New Zealand as a refuelling base, 
but has offered that nation the use of her naval bases. 

The Australians ate disinclined to be known as an Asiatic or a 
Pacific nation, because they think that they are not Oriental in any 
tespect, nor their country belongs to the Pacific group of nations. 
Instead, they consider themselves a highly civilized people possessing 
purely European culture. This shows that they ate oblivious of the 
fact that the latest aerial communication facilities have immensely 
shortened the distance between their countty and East Asia and the 
vatious Pacific islands. Therefore, they should not remain unconcern- 
ed in the Pacific Ocean, especially when Darwin can now be reached 
within a few hours by air from Timor. 

However, of late they have been taking due note of their special 
interests and duties in the Pacific. Before they used to despise any- 
thing regarded as Asiatic or Oriental : hence they ptohibited the entry 
of coloured people into their country and propounded the doctrine of 
“White Australia.” Now with the march of time, a new spirit has 
awakened in them and they have come to adopt two vital policies— 
perfection of national defence and whole-hearted contribution to the 
maintenance of peace in Asia on terms and conditions acceptable to 
them. 

With regard to the defence policy they have so fat pursued, it is 
seen that they have been relying chiefly on the help of Britain and her 
other Dominions and next on the natural resources obtainable in the 
country itself. They do not appear to have ever thought of protecting 
thei vast territory single-handed. In the event of a foreign invasion, 
they seem to be sanguine that the requited assistance will come first 
from the British naval base nearest to Northern Australia and then 
direct from Britain. Only a few years ago the Labour Party took the 
lead in stressing the necessity of strengthening national defence which 
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policy was endorsed by the Menzies Coalition panei last 
year. The Australian Government has come to realize : rai 
ty of its vital outposts would be assured if, it assists in the tefene of 
British bases outside its sphere. That is why it has sent an aitfotce to 
Singapore and, according to foreign dispatches, is sedis numer- 
ous warplanes there. Since the Australians feel that once they decide 
on the defensive they will be quite hopeless, they are reinforcing their 
national preparedness by making exhaustive use of the country’s 
resources. As a result, the productive capacity of their manufacturing 
industry, which was negligible in the last World War, has incteased 
to such an extent that besides meeting home demands, it is sending 
surplus matetials to the Powers making common cause with the 
nation. Except petroleum, Australia is tich in enormous mineral 
deposits, many of which have not yet been exploited. The steel 
industry which was started in 1915 has made such a rapid progtess 
that it is now able to turn out steel products sufficient enough to meet 
the requirements of the manufacturers of mechanical arms. ‘Three 

vital questions are confronting the industrial world of this country, 

They are: (1) the drawing of reliable plans, (2) acquisition of machine- 
tools and (3) maintenance of an adequate supply of skilled labour. 

As regards the first question, Australia is in a position to obtain 
from Britain all the necessary plans and designs required in connection 
with the production of arms and military equipment. With respect to 
the second problem, it is understood that machine-tools import from 
Britain will be considerably increased. In normal times Australia 
used to receive machine-tools from America, Sweden, Japan and even 
Germany. As a matter of fact, industrial circles in the country 
pteviously used to buy these articles from any country which was in a 
position to supply them with better quality of tools. Now under the 
wartime system the remarkable feature is that the Australian industty 
has speedily developed machine-tool enterprises. Until a few yeats 
ago there was not a single factory in the country engaged in manufac- 
turing nails, but now with the accelerated promotion of industry, 
machines which had to be imported from abroad, are now being 
manufactuted internally. In regard to the third issue, it appears that 
it will be solved through the establishment of additional technological 
and industtial schools—a move which is now being contemplated by 
the Education Department of the Government. 
Should the current war continue for a long time, there would 

Occut a sevete shortage of labour in Australia, because the population 
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of workers is extremely limited ; in fact it was only 250,000 last year. 
Since the total population of the country is in the neighbourhood of 
7,000,000 only, it is almost certain that the available number of 
workers will not register a sudden increase. 

At present Australia is energetically manufacturing all kinds of 
munitions and arms, including guns, training airplanes and armoured 
cats, and it is anticipated that her munition factories will shortly be 
able to turn out adequate quantities of all the necessary outfits for the 
mechanized units of the country’s army. The Government is actively 
enlarging the capacity of the ship-building industry and is constructing 
a dry dock in Sydney at cost of approximately 40,000,000. If one 
wete to admit that the defence of a modern countty is related with the 
strength of its manufacturing industry, we may safely say that 
Australia which is now engaged in industrial expansion will eventually 
become strong enough to ward off any would-be invader—a conviction 
which is deep-rooted in the minds of the nationals. On account of 
her geographical position, it is obvious that Australia in time of 
emergency cannot be converted into a formidable fortress. Moreover, 
her tesisting strength would be considerably reduced, if all het supply 
routes ate blockaded for a long time. The Australians appeat to be 
anxious to liquidate such possibilities at all cost. 

There is no doubt that Japan’s adherence to the Axis bloc has 

given the Australians a great shock. It would have been profitable 
for Australia to separate herself from Britain and independently readjust 
het diplomatic relations with other Powers. All intelligent Australians 
seem to desire that their country should remain at peace with Japan, but 
at the same time they fear that they may be asked to pay an exorbitant 
ptice for Japan’s continued friendship, in which case they would 
ptefer to fight Japan. It is clear that Australia is making a great 
mistake in relying upon the United Kingdom for her own defence, 
although it is true that Britain is bound to stand by her in case of 
needs. In the last World Wat a Japanese warship convoyed Australian 
supply boats through the Mediterranean, but now the conditions are 
different, and Australia has been forced to tely on her own strength 
in most cases of this nature. 

Her possible attitude toward Britain after the termination of the 
cutrent European war will be worth watching. Now that she has to 
depend to a certain extent on her own fesoutces, it will be interestin 
to observe her future moves. Prime Minister (now resigned) Menzies 
is reported to have declared at a special meeting of the Cabinet 
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Council as follows : &: 
We are vitally concerned with the safety of Great Britain, and ate 
ready to participate in the defence of Singapore which is an impottant 
strategic point of the United Kingdom. _ 
Has not Australia hitherto been expecting Britain to come to her 
aid at the moment of her own peril? What a change in the situation | 
Again Mr. Menzies is said to have recently declared that his 
country has already completed the mobilization of 600,000 soldiers and 
that national defence has now come up to the mark. We must, 
however, take this statement with certain amount of discount, because 
it is apparent that the mobilization of such large numbers of eflectives 
by a country like Australia cannot be teadily accomplished. It is 
natural that a braggart should exaggerate facts. Consequently, an 
announcement like this will only be taken as an indication that the 
defence preparedness of Australia is far from complete. 
Shozo Inouyé (The Toyoh, September, 1941)! 


THE MORAL BASIS FOR WORLD POLITICS 


While the German Wehrmacht is now asserting its mettle in the 
Nazi-Communist struggle, the remaining Powers are speeding up the 
establishment of their respective Wehrstaaten. Although some may 
consider it the height of absurdity to take up the issue of moral basis 
for a war at this moment, nevertheless it is of vital importance. Only 
half a year ago when the Balkan war had not flared up, the writer began 
an examination of this question. Had the German-Soviet war broken 
out then the writer would not have been inclined to undertake such a 
study. 

The European turmoil hastened the development of the Balkan 
war, the Mediterranean war and the current German-Soviet war, with 
the consequence that British and American strategic moves against the 
Axis nations have now become extremely vigorous. In view of these 
complications, every country has been more and more realizing the 
necessity of self-reliance and of working out a plan whereby it can 
effectively protect its integrity. The present European war is gradually 
assuming a character similar to that of the last World War. It may be 
out of place to discuss the moral basis for world politics at this juncture, 
when evidently morality is being utterly disregarded and Machiavel- 
lianism is prevailing. This shows that conditions favourable for the 
establishment of a moral basis for world politics may never develop, 


* Shozo Inouyé is a member of the Japan Tourist Bureau. 
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and yet the importance or at least desirability of such a project remains 
unchanged. Paradoxically it may be argued that the more Jitsuryoku 
seiji (politics based on real strength) and Senryakuteki seiji (politics 
based on military skill and tactics) are developed, the more such condi- 
tions will mature. Politics at all times must have two sides—physical 
strength and morality. No nation or race can be ruled by might alone. 
Today’s world politics has scarcely any moral element. The old poli- 
tical morality has vanished altogether, but not without a reason. Amity 
treaties concluded by the mutual consent of the signatories have been 
scrapped, because they were motivated by selfish interests and strategic 
necessities. In fact, moral ties hardly exist among nations at present. 
“Friends today—enemies tomorrow ”’ is the order of the day. How- 
ever, the time will come eventually when nations will be secured to- 
gether by moral bonds, though we cannot yet foretell what conditions 
and environments are necessary for such a metamorphosis. 

The first thing required in solving the problem of how to moralize 
the relations between nations is to determine what are the basic condi- 
tions for stable international relations. A complete knowledge of the 
causes of the diverse recent international troubles will also help the 
solution of the question. 

In surveying the causes of the German-Soviet war, it is essential 
that the relations existing between the two nations since the conclusion 
of the German-Soviet non-aggression pact should be carefully reviewed. 
Obviously the agreement was motivated by realistic desires on the part 
of the signatories, for, Germany thereby wanted to climinate the pos- 
sibility of being disturbed in the rear, hoping to obtain at the same time 
an ample supply of various materials, primarily agricultural products 
and petroleum, while the Soviet Union sought to gain time to complete 
its defence preparations, knowing fully well that the Third Reich would 
settle its accounts with Communism after bringing Britain to its knees. 
Germany must have realized the impossibility of setting up a new 
European order excluding the Soviet Union, though it was quite 
capable of standing a long Anglo-American economic blockade. Hence, 
it shook hands with its ideological enemy. ‘The fact that Stalin was 
perfectly aware of Hitler’s ulterior motive in signing the pact was 
clearly indicated by the Soviet advance into the three Baltic states, 
Bukovina and Finland and the occupation of a pottion of Poland. 

Another factor which prompted the Soviet Union to conclude 
the pact was its ardent desite to utilize the German industrial technique 
and German machinery ; but subsequent conditions proved that both 
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Powers were not in a position to fulfill adequately their respective 
requirements as their mode of trading was confined to the barter 
system, which works satisfactorily only when the items to be exchanged 
could be easily determined. In the case of the German-Soviet atrange- 
ment the modus operandi was found unworkable, since it needed frequent 
alterations, especially when transportation facilities at theit disposal 
were quite inadequate. Thus, the pact was found to be of little value 
while they were pursuing diametrically opposite ideologies. 

It is true that the existence of common national requitements is 
necessaty for the continuance of friendly intercourse between any two 
nations, but it cannot become a strong bond between them unless it is 
based on mutual sincerity. The maintenance of a sound international 
society is the prerequisite to the development of the so-called inter- 
national morality. Today there is no international society where a 
free interchange of economic and intellectual idealisms is practicable. 
Formerly, there used to exist a society of this nature, but it vanished with 
the disappearance of free trade. 

The freezing of assets and application of embargoes by Britain and 
the United States directed toward utilizing their advantageous posi- 
tions are eloquent examples of “ international villainy.” A new moral 
basis for world politics must, therefore, be realized from a new angle. 
The similarity of political ideologies and aims keep two countries on 
friendly terms. The political aims of the nations of today may be 
classified into two opposite idealisms—maintenance of the s/atus quo 
and destruction of the status quo. However, it is doubtful whether at 
present there is any group of nations professing common ideology or 
moral inclination. It was not until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that nations began to assert their independence and equality of 
tights. In the early part of the nineteenth century, the bottom coun- 
tries’? demand for Gkich Berechtigung (equal right) was granted, but only 
as a matter of form. That is why the formal or legal recognition of 
the equality of all nations was too impotent a factor to become the moral 
basis of an international society. Even the League of Nations which 
was founded on the principle of intetnational morality collapsed as 
quickly as a house of cards, primarily because it failed to recognize the 
equality of nations as a matter of fact. On the other hand, the League 
did recognize equal rights, but that recognition was only formal and 
was based on the traditional classification of nations enjoying dominat- 
ing positions in the sphere of world politics. As a result, there appeared 
two major groups of nations, one advocating the maintenance of the 
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status quo and the other demanding its destruction. 

The similarity of ideals or purposes cannot serve as a sttong moral 
tie between two nations. Both Germany and the Soviet Union are 
against democracy and yet their aims are by no means identical. Natural- 
ly their relations were pre-destined to result in a breakdown. The 
cutrent upsurgence of the two groups of nations is due to the discarding 
of the old basis of international morality which was directed toward 
free economic and intellectual interchanges. With the new turn in 
affairs the exchange of commodities, both material and spiritual, be- 
tween nations came to be transacted through the medium of money 
economy exclusively, thereby making the countries to become calculat- 
ing in theit dealings with one another. However, it appears that the 
members of each of the two groups of nations have a common aim, 
and are always ready to co-operate with one another and sacrifice their 
petsonal interests for common weal. 

How the three Axis Powers signatory to the Tripartite Alliance 
Treaty will construct a sound moral basis for the new world order they 
ate planning to execute must be a matter of greatest interest to the entire 
world. The moral elements of the basis for the projected new world 
otder have not yet been made known to the world. It is, therefore, 
necessaty to make it known clearly that the charges and accusations, 
which are being levelled against the group of nations favouring the 
maintenance of the stafus quo, will not be taken into consideration in the 
formation of the basis for the proposed new order. ‘The international 
mortality hitherto observed has either been based upon respects for 
treaty obligations between nations or has been assured by a changed 
international order resulting from the conquest or control of a certain 
country by another. The proposed new order has a unique basis, and 
its potentiality certainly deserves careful examination, as may be judged 
from the preamble of the Tripartite Alliance Treaty which, in part, 
reads : 


This alliance aims at the establishment of a new order powerful 
enough to enable the various nations concerned in the greater East Asia 
and Europe to enjoy a common prosperity in the respective zones, and 
the Governments of the signatory countties are willing to co-operate 
with any third country desiring to make a similar effort, so that the 
hopes of the signatories for the establishment of world peace may be 
tealized. 


It must be noted that this joint declaration lays down the basis of 
new moral requirements of international politics and corresponds to 
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the spirit underlying the Imperial Edict issued in connection with the 
signing of the Tripartite Alliance. We do not confine the application 
of this lofty ideal to the signatories alone ; we shall be glad to extend 
it to Britain and America even. The projected new order will have a 
moral basis suitable for the world at large instead of for the benefit of 
a limited number of nations. Certain issues shall have to be solved 
before executing the new order superseding the old one which, although 
founded on an insecure footing, has nevertheless been popular until 
now. Though the ideal of the new order is based on a sound and 
worthy moral foundation, it has not yet been recognized as such. 

It is only when the people realize the importance of serving public 
interests in preference to their private interests that morality sways the 
society. However, such a society cannot be expected in any country 
other than a racial country where nationals are generally highly patriotic 
and sactificial, ever ready to serve public causes at the expense of their 
own gains and so law-abiding that in case they sustain injuries, physical 
or material, they take the aid of law before seeking redresses by pet- 
sonal actions. 

We cannot hope to give ethical explanations to the present inter- 
national society, because therein prevails a morality analogous to the 
so-called traders’ morality and a force determined to gain its ends by 
means of pressure or coercion. Therefore, we ate now faced with the 
question whether we can establish a society the sphere of which would 
be larger than that of any existing racial countries, but smaller than that 
of the present comity of nations. The society under the Axis con- 
templation envisages the growth of a firm bond of unity among a 
number of races and states based on the lofty ideal of universal brother- 
hood and not on any military pressure or lute of selfish gain. 

We realize that the manifestation of the spirit of universal brother- 
hood that used to govern the activities of the founder of out country 
is primarily feasible by the exercise of moral power. It is only asa 
temporary expediency that we have resorted to arms to enable out 
Opposing neighbours to realize the justness of our cause. We must, 
however, use force discreetly, or else an exectable state of things which 
was rampant in the old order—might is right—may develop again. 
This is what our statesmen should constantly bear in mind. 

Another thing to be impressed upon them is that it is not right to 
tty to cover an enormous stretch of land in one lap ; we must see that 
the scope of the new order is extended slowly but steadily. The inter- 
National society around our country is of a double-plated type, that is, 
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it consists of two sections, inner and outer. ‘This understanding can 
be justified geographically and culturally, but our neighbours do not 
appear to comprehend it. 

We are determined to establish a society based upon a morality 
loftier than the ruling international morality. However, we do not 
seek to set up speedily a society covering an unlimited area. We do 
want China to co-operate with us in this task, but we have never thought 
of making a similar request to America, as may be clear from 
Premier Konoye’s statement issued in August last year which, in part, 
says: 

Our international policy has as its fundamental aim the establish- 
ment of world peace in accord with the great spirit of creating a univer- 
sal brotherhood, and we will, first of all, establish a new order in the 
greater Hast Asia with Japan as its core and a strong union of Japan, 
Manchoukuo and China as its root. 


Again after the conclusion of the Tripartite Alliance Treaty, he, in 
the course of his address to the seventy-sixth session of the Diet, 
stated as follows: 

Our country is now faced with a serious emergency unprecedented 
in out history. In view of the present international situation, internally 
we must organize a national defence system based upon the operation 
of the nation’s total power and strengthen our military preparedness, 
so that the national policies may be effectively carried out, while ex- 
ternally we must aim at the establishment of a new order in East Asia 
by, to start with, disposing of the China affair,, and take suitable 
measutes varying according to actual international situation. 


Thus the Premier made it clear that Japan does not associate the 
disposal of the China affair with its attitude toward the present inter- 
national situation. Our national policies having now all been deter- 
mined, we have only to push ahead toward our goal. 

—Masamichi Royama (The Chuo Koron, Septembet, 1941)! 


AMERICAN FREEZING OF JAPANESE ASSETS 


The freezing of Japanese assets in America has by no means come 
as asutprise. Like the outbreak of the German-Soviet wart, this move 
was clearly anticipated by Japan. Nevertheless, it would be meaning- 
ful to look into the factors which ptecipitated the application of such a 
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r Masamichi Royama was till few years ago professor of political science at Tokyo 
Imperial University and is now a free-lance writer. 
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resident Roosevelt. 

snag le te oan of the China affair, the friendly relations 
between Japan and the United States maintained for gen ee 
beginning from the Meiji Restoration petiod came to as = S i : 
And when the European wat broke out, our intercourse i : at 
country assumed an unpleasant character and became a aa ee 
gtavated with the conclusion of the Tripartite Alliance pani t 
not necessaty here to dilate upon the vatious adverse effects on the 
Japan-American relations as a sequel to the China zmpasse, ae it is ime 
portant that one should note how the Axis entente has affecte our te- 
lations with the United States. Evidently the European war is in 
essence a wat between Germany and America. Inthe event of Germany 
establishing a new world order or at least a new European order liqui- 
dating the current turmoils in that part of the world, it will be the 
American order and not the British project that will be destroyed or 
excluded from the comity of nations. The possibility is that the Third 
Reich will be able to create a new world order after the termination of 
the prevailing upheavals. The world order up to the time of the last 
European war was British in pattern and character, but it became 
American in character in the post-war period, with the consequence 
that from that time onward gold currencies of all the nations in the world 
started flowing into the United States. Hence, Germany is now en- 
deavouring to replace this American-made order—gold economic set- 
up—by introducing an economic system divorced from bullion econ- 
omy. 

In order to understand the real character of the European wat, 
one should be aware of the fact that Britain, in a sense, is America’s 
first line of defence or its front guard. The present attitude of the 
United States toward the European war is fundamentally different from 
that it assumed just before the outbreak of the first World Wat. On 
that occasion Washington remained strictly neutral and continued its 
trade and commerce with other nations until April 6, 1917, when it 
eventually declared war on Germany. In the present occasion, how- 
ever, it has not only forbidden the export of its products to Germany 
and Italy, but is pursuing activities tantamount to warlike actions 
against the two Axis partners. It is not strictly confining itself to its 
aid-to-Britain policy, but has extended its sea patrol areas and has 
dispatched troops to Iceland. Although Japan signed the Alliance 
Treaty with Germany and Italy inspired by the sincere motive of keeping 
America out of the war, thel atter nation viewed the pact obtusely, and, 
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as a result, mutual relations between the two countries began to be 
tapidly strained, America employing calculated aggressive economic 
measures against Japan. 

The asset-freezing tactics of Washington has ushered in the third 
petiod of economic intimidation to Japan. The first period of economic 
discrimination by the United States covers the interval from June 3, 
1938, to July 26, 1939, duting which time it prohibited the export of 
war materials to Japan and started a general moral embargo on exports 
to our country. The second period begins from July 26, 1939, when 
the Washington Government unilaterally abrogated the commercial 
treaty between the two countries, and ends just before the issuance of 
the freezing order. The Roosevelt Administration’s ptincipal anti- 
Japanese activities during these three periods, if properly enumerated, 
it will be seen that it has been persistently berating Japan. 

Duting the first period Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Under- 
Secretary of State Sumner Wells announced the enforcement of restric- 
tions on the export of arms to Japan on June 3, 1938. And again on 
July 1, 1938, the Department of State, in the name of the Director of 
the Munition Control Bureau, urged the aircraft manufacturers and 
exporters to discontinue exports of aircraft and parts thereof as well as 
bombs to any nation which makes ait-raids on the non-combatants of 
another country. Furthermore, toward the end of 1938, Owing to the 
objection raised by the American Government, a contract concluded 
between a Japanese shipping company and an American concern 
tegarding the sale of overaged ships to Japan was cancelled. 

A tabulation of American inequities to Japan during the second 
petiod reveals that on September 26, 1939, the Washington Administra- 
tion warned the producers and exporters to refrain from selling to any 
foreign country their stocks of crude rubber, ferro-manganese, chrome 
iron, metal chromes, tin ingots and other metals necessary for national 
defence. On November 11, 1939, the munition bureaus of the Army 
and Navy notifed the exporters to suspend exporting in large quantities 
essential materials. On December 20, 1939, the Department of State 
advised the oil producers and oil dealers to withhold for the time being 
the submission to any of the countries that might be specified later of 
any information in respect of the plans and designs of their refining 
equipment for high grade aviation spirit and their technique concerning 
the refining of such spirit and patent tights thereon, ifany. On Decem- 
ber 29, 1939, an allotment system for the export of scrap tin plates was 
enforced in accordance with the provisions of the Preservation of 
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Scrap Tin Plates Act enacted in 1936, with the result that the export of 
this material to Japan declined by 50 per cent. On July 2, 1940, 
simultaneously with the approval of the measure restricting the export 
of munition and arms, an embargo was placed on atms, munition, 
apparatus for military use, aluminium, rubber, tin, chemicals, aeroplane 
parts and certain categories of manufacturing machines. On July 26, 
1940, the same embargo was extended to lubricating oil for use in air- 
craft and to scrap iron and No. 1 gtade steel. On September 26, 1940, 
a complete suspension of scrap iron exports to any foreign country, 
except Britain and all the countries in the Western Hemisphere, was 
decreed. On September 30, 1940, this prohibitory order was made 
applicable to optical machines for military use and on December 10, 
1940, it was extended to second-hand manufacturing machines, iron 
alloys and unfinished and finished articles. On Decembet 21, 1940, 
special metals and machines were added to the list of the toregoing 
embargoed articles and on January 10, 1941, copper, brass, bronze, 
zinc, nickel and kali-chemicals were placed under export ban. On 
February 5, 1941, 2 permit system was instituted for the export of empty 
oil drums and oil cans of five or more gallons. 

Although these restrictive regulations do not particularize Japan, 
still there is no doubt whatsoever that they are especially designed 
against our country. The items included in the various embargo lists 
ate so numerous that, with the exception of agricultural products and 
commodities required for civilian use, all other articles appear to be 
under export ban. President Roosevelt, not satisfied with this net- 
work of export restrictions to Japan, issued on July 26 this year an order 
freezing the economic assets of Japan in America and placing future 
transactions under a permit system. ‘Therefore, the execution of the 
order, which is based on the revised act promulgated in October, 1917, 
prohibiting transactions with the enemy countries, should be construed 
as envisaging the beginning of the third period of economic pressure 
on Japan. This act was, however, partially revised immediately after 
the financial panic of 1933 to meet the critical situation then prevailing. 
Consequently, it seems queer that a measure originally designed to 
safeguard against financial crisis has come to be used for military 
purposes. 

The contents of the freezing order, which are very complex on the 
sutface, may be summarized as follows : 


_ The otder provides that, in case a country or an individual subject 
to It wishes to conclude an economic transaction or continue economic 
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activities in America in connection with a property in which it (that 
country ot individual) is interested directly or indirectly, it shall apply 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for permission to that effect. The 
properties subject to the permit system include currencies, cheques, 
bank deposits, shares and bonds and receipts for goods, bills of lading 
and almost all other things that have an economic value. ‘The measure 
is so formulated that the Secretary of the Treasury can, by virtue of its 
stipulations, suspend trade and financial relations (accounts, etc.) between 
America and any of the designated countries at any time at his own 
discretion. 


According to the Department of Commerce, America’s trade with 
Japan for 1940 was as follows : 


America’s exports to Japan since 1939 include cotton and materials 
necessary for Japan’s heavy industry, particularly petroleum products, 
sctap iron, copper and machines and tools. The total export to Japan 
for 1940 amounted to $227,000,000, which showed a decrease of 
$13,000,000 compared with the figures for 1938, this decrease having 
been due partly to America’s defence requirements and partly to the 
expott permit system. The figures for scrap iron, steel goods and 
machines and tools, for the latter half of the year showed a decrease, 
there having been no export of scrap iron in November and December. 
The imports from Japan during the year totalled $158,000,000, which 
indicated only a slight decline compared with the previous year. The 
purchase of raw silk fell off numerically, but, due to a tise in the price, 
the import of this material from Japan showed only a very slight drop 
in value from the preceding year, and same as in the previous year, it 
covered neatly two-thirds of the total value of the imports from Japan 
for the year. 


Should the freezing order be enforced relentlessly, the trade rela- 
tions between Japan and America will be completely suspended en- 
tailing staggering losses on both sides. But as its application appear 
to be flexible in nature, the trade between the two nations may not be 
entirely discontinued. So far as Japan is concerned, it would be safe 
for it to be fully prepared for a total breakdown of economic intercourse 
with its Pacific neighbour. Because of this possibility, the British 
bloc and the Netherlands East Indies will no doubt break off theit 
economic ties with our country, and other countries of the democratic 
world will follow suit. What provision our Government has made 
against this eventuality? It does not seem to have gone beyond 
strengthening the scope of its exchange control system as a counter 
action against the dispersion of American dollar capital. 

Following Getmany’s swift invasion of Notway and Denmark, 
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the United States immediately applied the asset-freezing measure 
against those two countries, and then to all other German-occupied 
areas, and on June 14 this year to Germany, Italy and all other neutral 
countries in Burope, finally extending it to Japan on July 26. This 
step of America may be regarded as its declaration of an open economic 
wat against the Axis Powers, and it is more provocative than a tariff 
war or any other form of economic reprisal resorted to by any country 
ot any gtoup of countries, such as the economic sanction applied 
against Italy by the League of Nations in connection with the Italo- 
Ethiopian wat. Hence, it clearly indicates a determined policy to 
devitalize the economic strength of the country to which it is being 
applied. Although this fact is well known, we do not know whether 
President Roosevelt is purposely contemplating to paralyze our eco- 
nomic power by this means of intimidation. At any tate, the United 
States ought not to have taken such a step unless it desired to go to 
wat with Japan. When American economic aggression fails to tell 
on Japan, President Roosevelt is likely to launch some other form of 
pressure. All that we have to do at this moment is to initiate a project 
competent enough to frustrate his future moves, and at the same time 
thoroughly acquaint all our nationals with the true character of the 
freezing order and keep them efficiently geared to undergo whatever 
sacrifices that may be required of them. 
—Ryushichi Nozaki (The Kaizo, September, 1941)* 
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es I Spies Nozaki is vice-president and editor of the economic magazine 
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THE SourH SEAS IN THE MopeRN Worwp. By Felix M. 
Kessing. The John Day Company, New York. pp. 391. $3.s0. 


Once isolated centres of romantic appeal, the Oceanic islands have 
become important pawns in the international game of power politics. 
Pacific Powers are evidently determined to monopolize their natural 
tesoutces, not because they are indispensable, but because the posses- 
sion of the islands is of high naval value. Some of them are ideally 
suited to serve as natural aircraft carriers. Already a tussle for balance 
of power in the Pacific is fast approaching. The searchlight of public 
scrutiny is focused on the going-ons there. Britain and the British 
Dominions supported by the free French faction are fortifying their 
tropical islands, while the United States, in addition to its great naval 
station at Hawaii, is militarizing Guam as a direct challenge to the 
secufity of Japanese islands. The stage rehearsal regarding a Pacific 
drama of far-reaching significance is proceeding with increased sempo. 
Back of this move lies expansionist ambitions of imperialist nations. 
Consequently, the comprehensive survey undertaken by the author in 
this book to reveal, among other things, the political status of this 
intensely interesting section of the earth, laying stress on the rdle of the 
white man to upliift the standard of life of the insular humanity, is not 
simply eloquently expressive, but is of lasting value to those students 
of history who are eager to observe colonial imperialism in an impartial 
manner. 

Dr. Felix M. Kessing is professor of anthropology at the University 
of Hawaii and is an internationally recognized authority on South Sea 
colonial affairs. Although the volume has been published under the 
joint auspices of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, and the University of Hawaii, the writer in his preface declares 
that neither of these organizations is responsible for statements of fact 
of opinion. For these he accepts sole responsibility. His array of 
scholastic and humanistic observations ate based on teliable data and 
matetials scattered through numerous official documents, published 
and unpublished, as well as books, articles, and scientific monographs 
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relating to the islands and their peoples. 
Throughout the volume the author has studiously refrained from 


dilating upon Japanese contributions in the development of the Oceanic 
region, except recording certain factual statements in the briefest man- 
ner possible. The same procedure has been adopted to discuss the 
movements of other non-native Asiatic traces. The only happy sign 
is that he has devoted a little space to bring into light the aspirations of 
the Indian community in Fiji. It seems, therefore, that the author in 
discussing the changing life and the problems of the islanders has 
given secondary importance to the activities of the Japanese, Chinese, 
Korean, Indian, Javanese and Indo-Chinese, while the services of 
white men, their governments and missions have been thoroughly probed 
to point out the difficulties and disabilities they are facing to assist the 
brown to dark skinned humans of the South Sea islands in assimilating 
the resources of modern civilization. However, from the trend of his 
arguments it is clear that he has not purposely compressed the Asiatic 
side of the question to obscure any facts of history, because he is right 
in indicating that the Asiatic migrants have not yet contributed essential- 
ly to the advancement of the Pacific regions, except perhaps in Hawaii, 
Fiji and Saipan. Therefore, the author is not off the mark in saying 
that while at present it seems that, for the most part, whites will con- 
tinue to hold the top positions in government, trading, mission, and 
other enterprises, the islands’ destiny appears to lie primarily in the 
hands of the local populations, native and part native—unless, of coutse, 
Asiatic peoples come much more fully into the picture than now. 

In fourteen chapters covering three-hundred pages, the author 
discusses all the relevant issues frankly and impartially without showing 
a grain of prejudice. He does not attempt to supet-impose favourable 
or unfavourable predilections on political cross-currents beyond men- 
tioning them as they exist. Hence the work cannot be looked at askance 
by any ruling nation or the indigenous peoples. From the viewpoint 
of Japan, although it cannot be tegarded as a masterly exposition of 
Japanese special interests in the Pacific basin, still it has to be admitted 
that Japan has been given no cause to feel irritated. In the brief dis- 
cussion regarding Japanese islands the author has extolled the welfare 
enterprises which are being vigorously conducted by Japan to safe- 
guard the tights and privileges of the Kanakas and Chamortos. He 
also points out how within a short time Japan has forged ahead with its 
scheme of colonization by settling 70,141 Japanese around the virgin 
tracts of Saipan, Palau and other undeveloped areas. 
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Since the chief object of the book is to give an accurate report on the 
experiments that ate now going on to better the status of the native 
peoples, it narrates quite exhaustively the life and conditions of the 
indigenous islanders, and gives due credit to those island communities 
which have taken and are taking active interest in the harmonious 
growth of a new Oceanic civilization by fusing Western culture with 
nativism. Asa consequence, the Maori race receives deserving plaudits 
from the writer for its forwardness. In this regard he does not fail to 
note the dynamic réle of the great Maori leader, Sir Aripana Ngata, and 
significantly adds: ‘‘In the case of the Maori it is no exaggeration to 
say that the original driving spirit of the modern revival came out of 
the discussions and resolves of a group of boys at the famous Maori 
high school, Tu Auet.” 

At the outset the book gives a graphic description of the islands 
and their peoples. Drawing attention to the fact that this vast sparsely 
populated Oceanic area takes in about one-eighth of the earth’s surface, 
it meaningfully points to the current imperial trend of “ rediscovering ” 
the islands. Their total population is approaching only two and a 
half million, the non-native population being about a million. 

According to Dr. Kessing, the name “South Seas” is usually 
applied to the tropical and neat-tropical islands scattered from New 
Guinica and the Japanese mandate in the west, to Hawaii, the French 
Establishments, and Easter Island on the American side. In other 
words, following the popular notion regarding the South Seas, he in- 
cludes Polynesia, Melanesia and Micronesia, but points out that political- 
ly they “form a kind of crazy-quilt,”’ and are grouped into eighteen 
separate jurisdictions under the sovereignty of eight nations, Australia, 
Chile, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Japan, New Zealand and 
the United States. He then discusses the various peculiarities of the 
island groups and makes pertinent remarks about the Asiatic migrants 
and the infiltration of the white people. He emphasizes that the total 
number of white men in the South Seas today is markedly less than in 
1931 and avets that, despite depopulation suffered by the native peoples 
in their earlier contacts with the migrants and settlers, theit population 
on the whole is now on the upgrade. 

Chapters, “Change in Modern Days,” “ Alternatives in Native 
Policy,” and ‘‘ Land: The Essential Resource,” variously describe the 
transformation the South Sea islands have undergone since they came 
in contact with the outsiders, particularly with the white people and 
their missions. With respect to further reformation projects, the writer 
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suggests that “for effective adjustment decisions must test with the 
people themselves.” As regards the land question he admits that its 
solution is still beset with difficulties, especially when individualism has 
not been adequately regulated. He warns that though native lands 
may appear extensive in the aggregate, many communities—notably 
those close to urban centres and lines of communication—ate today 
short of land, and a proportion of families and individuals are likely to 
be landless. He discloses that thorough cadastral surveys ate an ideal 
as yet far from realization, “except perhaps in the tiny islands of the 
Japanese mandate.” 

Leaving the realm of the land problem, the author goes on to 
depict the economic picture of the native on the background of getting 
a living. There he notes that participation in the money economy is 
ptactically everywhere still very slight and considers that special atten- 
tion should be paid to utilizing, if possible, the fundamentals of the old 
co-operative philosophy in the modern agriculture, industrial and com- 
metcial setting to alleviate native economic adversities which have 
atisen pattly due to the incompetency of the people and partly due to 
the congested growth of industrialism in selected areas. Discussing at 
length the effects and defects of the government and its leadership, the 
author, besides making an array of illuminating observations, express- 
es the opinion that every encouragement may be given to the develop- 
ment of self-expression and autonomy in all fields that are not regarded 
as politically vital to pave the way for the peoples’ cultural renaissances 
and concerted interests in theit own affairs of life and living. 

In writing about the family life, the author remarks: ‘“ Perhaps 
the most fascinating, if the most difficult, field of observation as regards 
- the modern experience of the South Sea peoples is that concerned with 
change in the traditional social systems.” After weighing every result 
of administrative activities to adjust native life with modern experiences, 
he sums up that even educated natives and patt natives have felt a 
conscious pride in traditional cultures and, therefore, he thinks that 
steps should be taken to curb the over-zealous attempts from the alien 
side to direct and stimulate the native use of leisure time, for the relaxed 
tempo of native life seems to represent a more sensible adjustment, 
particularly in a tropical climate, than the hustle and nervous strain of 
imported Occidental innovations. 

_ Chapters dealing with health and medical work, religion and mis- 
Sions and the educational task receive the serious attention of the 
author who seems to be specially keen on ptesenting before the world 
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the current malconditions for international perusal, in spite of the fact 
that he applauds the momentous humanitarian and welfare work 
hitherto done by the alien governments, missions and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. While substantiating by facts that the white population 
of the South Seas and the Japanese in their mandate present few serious 
ptoblems from a public point of view, he reveals that other Asiatic 
migtants have been the carrier of diseases, such as leprosy, smallpox 
and tuberculosis. In general, however, he regards the influx of Asiatics 
and whites as the cause of many new ailments which ate now prevalent. 
So far as native health is concerned, he takes exception to the virulence 
of skin troubles and ulcers, especially yaws, and explains the remedial 
phases of the medical work. Hence he expects that through direct 
health work and the long-term process of education native hygiene will 
be appreciably improved, though he does not doubt that the islanders 
ate going to sutvive and increase. 

Dwelling on the subject of indigenous religions, the writer, instead 
of reviewing the numerous religious systems, invites attention to the 
fact that the coming of the white man caused a shock to the older inter- 
ptetations. Nevertheless, he takes the assistance of history to show 
that among some groups the traditional system of religion reached a 
point of collapse even before the first Christian missionary arrived. In 
alluding to the activities of Christian missions, he does not hesitate to 
state that the régime established by the early missionaries was by pres- 
ent-day standards exceedingly puritanical and that the Mother Hubbard 
Christian gentlefolk was presented for emulation. Consequently, the 
first phase of mission work proved too much of a break with the past. 
It is only now that such earlier restrictions have been more or less 
telaxed. In this connection he reveals how certain converts utilized 
biblical ideologies to form cults and sects inviting official intervention. 
Broadly the writer is of the opinion that now with the growth of Native 
Christianity the structure of the neo-native social system appears to be 
stronger than a decade ago. 

In the field of education Dr. Kessing records the span of advance- 
ment so far made, thanks to the pioneering work of the missions. Now 
in practically every island group, at least a large proportion of the 
children spend some hours daily in school and what they learn is defined 
either by governments or missions. According to his estimation, 
pethaps the most interesting attempt to resolve the problems of native 
educational policy has been that formulated by progressive educators. 
They range themselves on the side of intensive schooling, but are not 
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concerned with the issue whether, in the longer perspective, indigenous 
or Western elements should best prevail. The objective they set for 
the school is “ to produce minds trained to deal critically and effectively 
with the economic, social, ethical, religious and other issues within the 
setting in which the petsons concerned ate to live.” 

Referring to the non-native groups in general, he appears to think 
that the human drama of the South Seas has been made “ more com- 

licated through the coming of peoples other than of the white groups, 
notably Chinese, Japanese, Indians and Malaysians.” He does not 
seem to regard, from the ethnological viewpoint, that Asiatic peoples 
have more claim on the South Sea peoples, because he points out that 
Oriental immigrants were brought to the Pacific basin by white men as 
indentured or free labourers to stabilize the foundation of Western com- 
metcialism and that they did not come independently to start colonizing 
enterprises. He specifically reviews the inflow of Asiatic traces from 
the standpoint of labour migration, and in that connection makes 
favoutable comments regarding the part played by them in stimulating 
the growth of industries in the entire region of the South Seas. While 
observing that the Chinese groups are inevitably caught into a process 
of readjustment in which the ancestral ways ate in many respects no 
longer satisfying or practicable, he declares that the Japanese groups 
along with other groups, are making a contribution to the common 
neo-Hawatian culture. In favour of Hawaiian Japanese, he significant- 
ly adds: “ The main retarding factor in the growth of political loyalties 
to the United States among the local-born generations appears now to 
be not the pull from the Japanese side, but rather the uncertainty en- 
gendered by the doubts and suspicions of white Americans.” As 
tegards the Hawaii Koreans numbering nearly 7,000, the author main- 
tains that socially they have been a rather unorganized group, “ though 
sharing a common desire to see their ancestral country free from 
Japan’s control.” 

The last chapter, “‘ Retrospect and Prospect,” is crammed with 
elastic statements which give a realistic account of the present-day 
conditions in the vast Oceanic stretches which seem to be bewildered 
in choosing between the many signposts to salvation and well-being 
a aa a cms Saad erect. While on the one side 
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ive peoples in the South Seas is only partly 
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dependent on their local adjustments to the problems of modern living. 
“Tt is also closely bound up with large political considerations over 
which the islanders have little or no control.” Therefore, he presumes 
that if the democratic Powers were to win the war, political contours 
in the islands would remain much as they ate now with certain possible 
territorial adjustments. Should the Axis Powers conquer Great 
Britain and if the United States wete to retire behind its Alaska~Hawaii- 
Panama line, “‘ Japan would presumably dictate territorial adjustments 
in the Pacific area. Germany might take over again at least the former 
mandates, other than the Japanese South Sea islands.” The writer 
then, brushing aside the looming danger to the security of the Oceanic 
islands, discusses the advisability of forming a joint commission of the 
ruling nations or an international commission to take charge of adminis- 
tration, because ftom the viewpoint of the native the mandate organiza- 
tion “has failed to provide any tangible and appealing set of symbols, 
rituals, and ideology which might hold his loyalties.” 

After the text of the book, fifteen appendices designed to present 
essential statistical information have been inserted. ‘The tabloid nature 
of them is attractive and immensely helpful to digest hard facts without 
being lost in a jumble of figures. In the bibliography a list of no less 
than 384 volumes is given for the benefit of the reader wishing to ap- 
ptoach the Pacific scene with an open mind. Though Dr. Kessing 
admits that the categories ate not exclusive, still the bibliography seems 
far from compact and complete, so far as the theme of Japanese mandate 
is concerned, for he only mentions ten books of official and non-official 
natute. The volume also contains a well-arranged index. The fore- 
watd by Dr. J. B. Condliffe, professor of economics at the University 
of California, is exceedingly interesting, firstly, because it emphasizes 
that Dr. Kessing’s survey of the Pacific dependencies is timely and a 
valuable report of a little-known region, and secondly, because it 
acknowledges that the islands ate a casualty of the international 
disorders that have broken up the trading ‘system of the nineteenth 
century. 

Thete is no denying the fact that this well-written account of the 
Pacific islands is fascinating, constructive and of superior educative 
value. By reading it, one can mentally visualize the traditional 
idyllic charm of the South Seas and the pangs and agonies of the native 
as well. Exhibiting the journalist’s passion for factual precision, the 
author has painstakingly sorted out the best from the worst, so that the 
alternatives and the contrasts will be readily appreciated by the reader. 
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He records the facts as they ate without colouring them with sympathy, 
emotion or disfavour. Born a fourth generation islander, Dr. Kessing 
in his exposition of the South Sea life has proved that he has a mind 
which can absorb the best of East and West. For that reason alone, 
his book is a great human document, a treatise of superb ethnographic 
value and a well-knit outspoken drama of struggle for existence. 


CHo-AN NO HAru (THE SPRING OF CHANG-AN). By Mikino- 
suké Ishida. The Sohghén Sha, Tokyo. pp. 223. 2.30 yen. 


Tales of ancient China when retold in modern times inevitably 
rouse sympathetic interests. The impact of modernity has antiquated 
the contributions of Tang civilization in China, and yet the fascinating 
and exotic charms of the Tang Dynasty, which ruled the continent 
from 618 A.D. to 906 A.D., still find warm response from the scholastic 
and appreciative minds of the savants. 

Chang-an was not only the capital of the Tang régime, but also 
the emporium of exotic elements where lived an assorted humanity 
and migrants from the adjacent countries, such as India, Turkey, 
Russia, Arabia and Persia (Iran). Because of this intercourse, Chang-an 
became the confluence of Eastern and Western culture and attained the 
zenith of its prosperity, outshining all the countries in the world of 
that time. The Tang period corresponds to Japan’s Asuka and Nata 
epochs when Japanese culture reached a fairly advanced state. As 
Athens was the cradle of ancient Greek civilization, so Chang-an was 
the heart of old Chinese culture. 

The author of this excellent work on Chang-an is an authority on 
the history of Oriental culture. He has atranged in a free and mis- 
cellaneous manner the stories and legends he has read in numerous 
ancient Chinese books, including Taiping Kuangchi and Tsuan Tangshih, 
the last-named being a complete collection of poems by all the famous 
poets of the Tang period. The topics included in the volume are “The 
Spring of Chang-an,” “ Hu-suanwu (foreign dance),” “ Barmaid,”’ “ The 
Metchants. of the Si-yu (westernmost) region,” “ The Hankering after 
Treasures, “<The Inflow of Persian Culture into Tang China” and 

The Summer Panorama of Chang-an.” 
eee eta Le purine ie ae ea to mingle with one 
that they expose the aa ren ae f£ Tang oe Deere ea 
of Tang citizens pee as interflo ee ie ae ies ean ae ee 
foreign nations. That the ie ee ee 
, is a fruit of the author’s elaborate 
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scientific teseatches can well be realized from the following remarks 
made by him in the preface: 

I have carefully looked into the 500 volumes of Taiping Kuangchi 
and the 48,000 poems mentioned in Tsvan Tangshih, only to gather this 
much of material. At one time, I was afraid that I might be accused of 
vainly expending much time and energy, but I have consoled myself 
with the thoughts that China may as well be closely studied for distant 
future purposes, and that it is essential that some one should engage 
himself in ground-levelling work, especially when a worthy task is to be 
accomplished. 

From the foregoing it is clear that Mr. Ishida has laboured to reveal 
Tang cultural phenomena as vividly as possible. Although his book 
is by no means a regular treatise on Tang civilization, it contains useful 
data which enable the reader to feel the companionship of ancient 
Chinese culture. In some respect it shows marked similarity with 
Fusheng Luchi by Chen Fu, who from the rank of a petty official rose 
to become a recognized authority on Chinese history by writing this 
monumental work. While Fusheng Luchi furnishes valuable histor- 
ical facts, the Spring of Chang-an teveals the exoticism of Tang culture 
and strives to prove that Tang civilization had not only assimilated the 
culture of Si-yu region, but also had established its influence in that 
area, spreading further west. 

Chapter two dealing with “ Hu-suanwu ”’—the foreign dance— 
and chapter three entitled “ Hu-chi of Tanglu,” or barmaid, give 
gtaphic descriptions of the various alien entertainments which were 
imported from the Si-yu region. According to the author, these 
foreign elements illustrate the extent of influence of Persian culture on 
the diverse arts of Tang China. As Si-yu district was dominated by 
Iranian culture, it served as a potential agent for the spread of thing's 
Persian into China propet. Referring to a popular Hu dance, the 
author observes: ‘‘ China in the Tang period saw a profuse inflow of 
foreign customs and arts, ‘particularly in the Kaiyuan (713-741) and 
Tienpao (742-755) eras. All throughout these years Chang-an was 
the centte of exoticism. In the ‘ Yufu-Chih’ of the old Tang-shu 
(Tang History), it is stated that Hu dress, Hu food and Hu music 
became popular in Tang in the Kaiyuan era and that the life of Tang 
citizens soon became Hunaized, or Persianized. It is no wonder that 
Hu singers and dancers came to be adored in Tang.” 

Chapter four, “On Stories Current in Tang,” practically takes in 
one-third of the book space, covering as many as eighty pages. It 
contains a collection of stories about the merchants from the Si-yu 
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region who used to visit Tang with the object of securing treasures 
from Tang citizens unacquainted with the value of their possessions, 
Through these narratives the author endeavouts to trace the existence 
of a close commercial relationship between Chang-an and Si-yu, as 
well as the influence of imported culture on every field of ancient 
Chinese culture. Furthermore, he utilizes these tales to point out the 
existence of similarities between them and the stories related in Konjaku 
Monogatari, a famous Japanese classical book of tales. 

In chapter five the author discusses the inflow of Iranian culture 
into China in the Sui and Tang régimes and gives his own interpreta- 
tions. He says: 

The culture of Iran that gradually infiltrated into China since the 
time of the Han and Wei Dynasties became ubiquitous in the days of Sui 
and Tang. It is no exaggeration to say that westernization of ancient 
China reached its peak in these eras and Iranian culture spread to all 
walks of national life—teligion, painting, sculpture, architecture, tech- 
nology, music, dancing, sports and other pastimes, clothing and food, 
the last two items receiving more attention. This cultural transforma- 
tion was obviously due to the fact that, with the steady increase in 
traffic between China and Central Asia in that dim past and the conse- 
quent establishment of trading posts in Chang-an, Leyang and other 
important well-populated localities in China, the influx of foreigners 
became wide-spread, and those aliens who entered China from the west 
in company with the envoys of their countries and other young people 
who were sent to the universities at Chang-an and Leyang became 
numerous. 


The author then goes on to narrate the extent of Persian influence 
on ancient China. Alluding to religion, he states that Chinese Buddhism 
was profoundly influenced by Zoroastrianism and Nestorian Chris- 
tianity which filtered into China through Persia and Central Asia. As 
regards atts, he is of the opinion that Iranian art was distinctly pro- 
nounced in Chinese sculptute, technology, music, dancing and painting. 
In this connection he discloses that Persian aesthetic designs were also 
introduced into Japan and that certain exotic art objects and musical 
instruments ate still preserved in the Shohsoh-in treasure house attached 
to the Horyuji temple in Yamato Province. He presumes that Persian 
ornamental patterns flowed into Japan through China in the Sui and 
Tang periods. 

Mr. Ishida makes no reference to the influence of Persian culture 
on ancient Japanese architecture. However, it appears that Japanese 
atchitecture was not influenced by Iranian designs, except certain. 
categories of mosaic sculptural works. Dr. Chuta Ito in his book, 
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The Horyuji, gives a detailed explanation of this phase of the question, 
and in that regard quotes from some of the memorable poems by the 
famous Chinese poets, Pe Chu-i, Tu Fu and Pai Lo-tien. 

In a supplement to the text of the book the author presents an 
interesting account of the westward movement of Chinese culture in 
the times of Sui and Tang, and states that Chinese culture advanced into 
two directions, one towatd Turkestan and the other toward Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia travelling through Pamir, with the result that Meso- 
potamia and Persia learned the art of paper-making and the earthen 
wate ctaft from China. He adds that the Chinese method of paper 
manufacturing finally reached Samarkand where it showed a striking 
development inasmuch as Juhith, a noted Moslem writer of the ninth 
century, apptaisingly favoured Samarkand paper as against Egyptian 
papyrus. Moreover, Harun-ul-Rascid of the Arabian Night fame set 
up a paper mill at Baghdad and started manufacturing Samarkand paper 
by employing Chinese workers, and thus he spread the use of Chinese 
paper to Europe. 

The book contains a map of Chang-an and its surroundings and 
gives a list of volumes for reference purposes. 


Niepon Byursu TAIKEI: CHOHKOKU (History OF JAPA- 
NESE FINE ARTS: SCULPTURE). By Shizuya Fujikaké. The 
Seibundoh Shinkosha, Tokyo. pp. 538. 8.50 yen. 

In spite of paper shortage and the Government’s order for economy 
in the consumption of paper, the publishing world of Japan is forging 
ahead, and many informative and interesting books are being published 
on a vatiety of subjects. Besides increasing popularity of instructive 
and edifying works, there has been of late a growing demand for 
topical volumes which attractively handle the current international 
situation. While the topical works are becoming the favourite of 
realistic intellectuals desirous of remaining fully informed of the fast 
changing conditions in the world, the edifying books are being sought 
by those persons who are searching for new theories and principles 
which will enable them to adequately prepare themselves for future 
intellectual activities. The recent tremendous increase in the publica- 
tion of books on the history of Japanese culture truthfully indicates 
the serious tutn of mind which is being exhibited by our spiritual 
citcles to formulate the most effective course to be pursued in the pres_ 
ent national emergency. In this connection it should be noted that 
books on fine arts are more and more exposing technical aspects of 
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ht explanations for the satisfaction 


instead of giving lig 5 
serene Spaaae : The book under teview clearly 


of popular sentiments and fancies. 


raci this fact. 
reflects the veracity of co | ; 
In this exhaustive work, which is the first volume of a series of six 


lumes entitled N¢ppon Bijutsu Taikez, ot the General Outlook of 
va ee Fine Arts, Prof. Shizuya Fujikaké, Litt. 1D). of Tokyo Imperial 
anes has fittingly shown the depth of his soups a ae 
bulk of the book, containing neatly Goo pages, goes to Show that : e 
publisher has not undertaken it for the sake of making it a ea ae 
popular hit. Some may charge the publisher with rashness for ees 
undertaken such a voluminous publication, especially when a an 
of books designed to assist research scholars ate en - 
quite apart from several explanatory books of oe a Hae S 
example, the Diagrammatic History of Japanese Fine Arts, ae is * - 
year, which is now having a fairly good sale. Nevert eless, i 
critics were to tead through the volume under review, they will be able 
to tealize their mistaken notions, for they will surely find it irresistibly 
interesting and undoubtedly valuable. ee : 
The significant feature of the book is that it is primarily sua 
to help a theoretical study of the history of Japanese fine atts, instea 
of merely giving information thereon. Another important factor is 
that the entire volume has been devoted to sculpture which, occupies a 
distinguished place in the annals of national fine arts and throws a vivid 
sidelight on the progress of Japanese culture. It is regrettable that 
systematic study of the history of sculpture has evet been made + 150 at 
all efotts have been either incomplete or partial. There is a general 
tendency to regard painting and architecture as the most useful eee 
in tracing the development of the culture of a nation, although historica 
stages through which cultural contributions of architecture and painting 
ate to be inferred appeat to be limited. In Japan the preservation of 
ancient shrines and temples of which the Horyuji Temple is most 1m- 
" portant discloses the aesthetic styles of the eatlier Japanese architectural 
art of certain periods, whereas the numerous ancient sculptural objects, 
earthen wares and haniwa (ancient clay images) treasured in the country 
not only demonstrate our ancient customs and modes of living, but 
also provide us with a greater variety of data than architecture. ‘Thete- 
fore, sculpture is a barometre which retrospectively records cultural 
evolutions as occurred in the past ages. 
Since the book systematically describes the history of Japanese 
sculpture, it has taken special care to classify artistic peculiarities into 
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several groups, such as, Buddhist image sculpture, statue carving, 
Shinto deity sculpture, haniwa sculpture, mask sculpture and mosaic 
works on architectural structures. All these types of sculpture have 
been atranged according to the ages in which they flourished, so that 
the successive changes and evolutions in the style and technique and 
their relation with the cultural standards as existing in different times 
may be chronologically surveyed at the same time. Consequently, 
the book endeavours to trace the path of cultural strides in Japan through 
the medium of sculptural advancements and contributions. 

The author maintains that Japanese culture, which was in an em- 
bryonic stage in the Nara period, passing through the Teikan and 
Heian art movements, attained a fairly high standard in the Kamakura 
Shogunal time. He declares that cultural evolutions in the post- 
Muromachi Age wete, in reality, renovations of Kamakura culture 
which remained alive in the nation until the early part of the present era. 
In order to substantiate his observations, the author gives convincing 
explanations by relying on technical and aesthetic grounds. By point- 
ing out how different cultures in the Orient used to influence each other, 
he boldy asserts that the Kamakura style of sculptute was the outcome 
of that cultural interchange. In this connection it is further argued 
that in the Asuka and Nara periods Chinese culture overflowed into 
Japan, that the imported culture was completely absorbed and digested 
during the subsequent eras down to the Kamakura period, that its 
influence on Japanese culture became feeble during the régimes of 
Nobunaga Oda and Hidéyoshi Toyotomi due to internal turbulent 
conditions, and that it virtually disappeared in the Tokugawa time 
owing to the adoption of the seclusion policy by the feudal govern- 
ment. 

The volume tepeatedly refers to the potential digestive power and 
symbolic nature of Japanese sculpture and testifies to the superior 
creative faculty inherent in the Japanese nation by drawing attention 
to the original artistic and symbolic features of the haniwa which had 
been developed prior to the introduction of Buddhism in the country. 
In explaining the artistic and technological merits of mask sculpture 
and its symbolism, it lays emphasis on the otiginalities revealed therein. 
Lastly it points out that the absence of sculptural masterpieces in Toku- 
gawa Japan was due to the dwindling interest of the people in anything 
of monumental value and to the general debasement of their taste, 
adding that this unhappy trend interfered with the further development 
of Japanese sculpture, the deterioration of which was again aggravated 
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by the sptead of Cha-no-yu, Ot the cult of tea. 

It is true that sculpture has been rather neglected since the begin- 
ning of the Tokugawa Shogunate. In my opinion this art cannot be 
developed when commercialism and liberalism reign supreme ; on the 
other hand, it will not fail to find an opportunity to prosper if there is 
a dynamic national activity. This accounts for the recent increase in 
the erection of monuments and statues which require a high degree 
of sculptural technique. 

The book has in all nine chapters of which the first six are devoted 
to the discussion of every aspect of Japanese sculpture, while the seventh 
chapter records the biographies of Japanese sculptors and the eighth 
explains sculptural terminologies. The last chapter gives a list of all 
the sculptural works of par excellence qualities. 

The volume is recommended not only to professional sculptors, 
but also to the people at large, since by reading it they can increase 


their appreciation of their own culture. At any rate, the publication is 
a timely undertaking. 
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August 21 The fitst session of 
the joint Thai-French Indo-China 
Border Delimitation Conference is 
held at the Saigon Municipal Office 
with all the members of the delega- 
tions of the three parties attending. 
The meeting adjourns after deciding 
upon tules for the functioning of the 
Delimitation Commission. 

August 22 Effective from August 
23, the Government decides to 
allow foreign residents of the 
nationalities designated by the recent 
freezing order to draw out deposits 
to the extent of ¥1,ooo a month 
for their living expenses from banks 
not belonging to the designated 
nationalities (chiefly Japanese banks) 
ot from the Post Office. 

The Government at today’s ses- 
sion of the Cabinet formally decides 
upon a new Material Mobilization 
Plan for the second quarter and 
subsequent months of the current 
fiscal year which was prepared by 
the Planning Board in order to 
complete the self-sufficient economic 
structure to meet the prevailing 
complex international situation. 

August 23 Japanese Ambassador 
Kichisaburo Nomura holds a 20- 
minute conference with Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. Later, the 
Ambassador tells the press that they 
discussed the general situation and 
informally exchanged views on Pacific 
problems only. 

August 24° The Japanese army 
ait force, encountering broiling heat, 
has been carrying out bombing opera- 


tions in Hupeh Province along 
the Yangtze River. The Otsubo, 
Endo, Korématsu and Aoki units 
this morning bomb and sink one 
1,000-ton steamer and several Goo-ton 
boats in the vicinity of Patung, 
western Hupeh. 

_ August 25 Steadily tightening its 
iton gtip on remnant Chinese com- 
munist forces, the Japanese army 
is now fiercely pounding com- 
munist units, dispatches from Taiyuan 


say. 

All Tokyo newspapers regret the 
British Empirewide tadio speech 
of Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
yesterday in which after criticising 
Japanese policy he warned that 
Britain will range itself on the side 
of the United States unless Japan 
agtees to a peaceful settlement of 
the Far Eastern crisis. 

August 26 In view of the recent 
monetary situation which is chatac- 
terized by tight supply of long-term 
funds and plethora of short-petiod 
funds, the Finance Ministry has set 
up a novel system of munition bill 
acceptance, which is aimed at opening 
a new aspect for the effective utili- 
zation of surplus short-term funds. 
The new credit system goes in force 
today. ; 

The Tass news agency officially 
denies Japanese reports alleging that 
during the first half of August a 
conference took place at Chita be- 
tween representatives of the Soviet 
and Chungking Governments. 

A crack unit of the Japanese 
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army air forces taids Paoki-hsien, 
strategically important point on the 
northern border of Shensi Province, 
and its vicinity inflicting heavy 
damage to a concentration of war 
materials and military establishments 
there. 

August 27 Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull makes it clear the United 
States will ignore Japan’s protest 
against the calling of American oil 
tankers at Vladivostok on the grounds 
of the freedom of the seas. 

Governor-General of French Indo- 
China Vice-Admiral Jean Decoux, 
accompanied by Secretary-General 
Gotier and other high officials of 
the French Indo-China Govern- 
ment, attends a luncheon given by 
Major-General Raishiro Sumita, 
chairman of the Japanese mission, 
Hanoi, at which conversations take 
place in a most cordial atmosphere. 

Commander Hanada and Major 
Takaghi, Japanese delegates of the 
Frontier Demarcation Commission, 
catty out consultations with French 
delegates for the first time to discuss 
technical matters necessary for the 
delimitation of the frontier between 
Thailand and French Indo-China. 

August 28 The Canadian Gov- 
ernment will appoint soon Brigadier- 
General William W. Foster, Com- 
mander of the 1oth Military district, 
as minister to Tokyo, it was authori- 
tatively learned today. It was 
understood the decision has been 
based on advice from the British 
Government and was reached fol- 
lowing the arrival in Britain of 
Prime Minister William L. Macken- 
zie King. 

In teply to questioning at his 
Press conference today, Cordell Hull, 


omit) of egies discloses he was 
fesent at this morning’s meetin 
at the White House between Peew 


ident Roosevelt and Admiral Kichi- 
saburo Nomura, Japanese Ambas- 
sador to Washington. 

The Japan Travel Bureau and the 
Japan Travel Information Office 
in New York have decided to close 
down temporarily at the end of 
the month upon orders from the 
home office in Tokyo. 

August 29 A message from 
Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye 
expounding Japan’s view on the 
Pacific problems was handed to 
President Roosevelt on August 28 
by Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, 
Japanese Ambassador at Washington, 
it is announced by the Board of 
Information today. 

The Agriculture and Forestry Min- 
istty issues a statement on the condi- 
tion of the growth of rice as of 
August 15. The statement indicates 
that rice is doing pretty well in 
spite of unfavourable weather condi- 
tions which prevailed in many parts 
of the country last month. 

August 30 Kanamé Wakasughi, 
Japanese Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States, returns to Japan. 

The British Embassy in Tokyo 
issues a statement concerning the 
withdrawal in the near future of 
British nationals who have been 
“intending to leave this coun- 
try in view of the freezing regula- 
tions” enforced recently by the 
Japanese Government as a retaliatory 
measure against similar steps taken 
by the British Government. 

August 31 Fulfilling his mission 
of the past year, Lieutenant-General 
Raishiro Sumita left Hanoi for 
Japan by air. He is seen off at 
the airfield here by many Japanese 
and French well-wishers. 

Staging a long-range offensive 
Sweep, three squadrons of Japanese 
army aircraft heavily attack Liang- 
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shan, an important enemy ait base 
in central Szechwan Province. ae. 

September 1 Rear-Admiral Seiichi 
Ito is appointed Vice-Chief of the 
Naval General Staff, succeeding Vice- 
Admiral Nobutaké Kondo, it is 
announced by the Navy Ministry. 

New Asia Day today, fully two 
yeats old since its establishment 
which roughly corresponds with 
the outbreak of the European con- 
flict, starts all over Tokyo with 
the training of the city’s fire-brigades. 

The newly appointed Japanese 
Ambassador to Thailand, Teiji Tsu- 
bokami, hops off for his new post 
in Bangkok from Hanéda airpott. 

Explaining encircling —fronts 
against Japan, Colonel Hayao Mabu- 
chi, chief of the Press Section of the 
Army Depattment of the Imperial 
Headquarters, urges the need of 
perfecting a strong internal structure 
capable of overcoming any difficulty, 
in a radio speech on the subject of 
“ Attitudes of the Nation in Wat- 
time.” 

In an address opening the four- 
day conference of the chiefs of 
divisional soldiers’ affairs bureaus 
Wat Minister Hidéki Tohjo urges 
the army, officials, and civilian 
population to unite in serving the 
State at this moment when it Is 
facing an unprecedentedly grave 
emergency. 

September 2 Granting of non- 
posthumous awards to men who 
have already distinguished themselves 
in the current China affair is jointly 
announced by the Decoration 
Board and the War Ministry. The 
list comprises 2,763 army officers 
and men, on all of whom was 
conferred the Order of the Golden 
Kite, with 51 receiving special men- 
tion. 

A nation-wide four-day program- 


me in commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of the Manchurian in-° 
cident on September 18 has been 
announced by the Information 
Board. 

A four-point advice is handed 
to Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye 
through General Senjuro Hayashi, 
chairman of the General Affairs 
Commission, and Ryutaro Nagai, 
chairman of the Board of Directors, 
of the Dai-Nippon Koa Domei 
(Greater Japan East Asia Develop- 
ment League) which comprises 59 
bodies interested in the develop- 
ment of East Asia. 

The advice follows : 

(x) Maintenance of the guiding 
spirit of the Japan-German-Italy 
axis foreign policy. 

(2) Enforcement of the policy 
of the new order in greater Hast 
Asia. Bi 

(3) General repudiation of aid- 
to-Chiang acts. 

(4) Invocation of the tight of 
self-defence in Japan’s neighbouring 
waters. 

Field dispatches reaching here 
today report that the Japanese army's 
whitlwind operations, now under 
way to annihilate the Communist 
marauders under the command of 
Nich Ying-ching in Shansi, Chahar 
and Hopeh provinces, have been 
achieving phenomenal success, as 
evidenced by the fact that upwards 
of 950 Communist dead were 
abandoned on the front and no 
less than 450 Reds taken prisoner 
by the Japanese up to the end oe 
August from the 14th of the mont 
when the be eae ees of- 

ive was launched. ‘ 
ser stirring speech by Yonezo 

Mayéda, former Railways Minister 

Cabinet Adviser, opens the 
inaugural meeting of the Yokusan 
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Ghiin Domei (Union of Imperial 
Rule Assisting Diet Membets), at a 
meeting held at the Imperial Hotel. 

President Roosevelt maintains 
tightlipped silence regarding develop- 
ments in Japanese-American tela- 
tions at his press conference today. 
When asked if he had replied to 
Premier Konoye’s message, the 
President tells correspondents that 
all inquiries concerning it should 
be addressed to the State Depart- 
ment. 

September 3 Closer collaboration 
between the: Government and the 
financial and industrial circles for 
the strengthening of the nation’s 
wartime structure is teaffirmed at a 
consultation meeting sponsored by 
the National Service Association on 
the occasion of the promulgation 
of the Imperial ordinance concerning 
key industrial organizations. 

Having fulfilled theit mission of 
pacifying Foochow, the Japa- 
nese ttoops stationed there start 
withdrawal from there for a certain 
undisclosed place, it is officially 
announced. 

September 4 Thai authorities con- 
cerned verbally notify the Japanese 
officials that they have completed 
withdrawal of Thai troops from the 
non-military zone established on the 
Thai-French Indo-China border. 
_Two German Catholic  mis- 
Sionaties, Heial Paul, 46 and Salmon 
Vetheim, 31, in Kinsianghsien, 
southwestern Shantung Province, ate 
saved from Communists, when 
Japanese troops successfully destroy 
the Red forces infesting the region. 

September 5 The Cabinet  for- 
mally approves the plan for the 
feorganization of the structure of 
the Home Ministry. According to 
the plan, the Bureau of Air Defence 
will be created, abolishing the exist- 


ing Planning Bureau. Reorganiz- 
ing the existing Public Works 
Bureau, the Bureau of State Plan- 
ing will be established for the defence 
and development of the country, 

Teiji Tsubokami, first Ambassador 
to Thailand, at Bangkok issues a 
statement teferring to the traditional 
friendship between Japan and 
Thailand, declaring Japan’s policy 
towatd Thailand is to respect its 
independence and make efforts for 
its prosperity. 

September 6 "The Japanese army 
air force was actively engaged in 
bombing war-important objectives 
in Szechwan, Kansu and Shensi 
ptovinces between August 1 and 
September 6, an official communiqué 
issued today announces. It dropped 
10,000 bombs, which sank 44 enemy 
vessels of about 2,000 tons, carrying 
military supplies on the Yangtze 
River. 

September 7 Liangpao, important 
enemy base in northwestern Honan 
Province, and other military bases 
in the same sector are being heavily 
bombarded by two Japanese detach- 
ments which commenced _ their 
activities on September 5. 

September 8 Vice-Admital Hidé- 
kichi Katagiri arrives at Tokyo 
Station after being active at the front. 
He is teceived in audience by His 
Majesty the Emperor. 

September 9 Kenkichi Yoshizawa, 
former Foreign Minister, is chosen 
by the Cabinet at its regular meeting 
to be the first special Ambassador to 
French Indo-China. 

Teiji Tsubokami, newly appointed 
Japanese Ambassador to Thailand, 
ptesents his credentials to Prince 
Aditya, President of the Council of 
Regency of Thailand. 

_ The Cabinet formally approves at 
its regular meeting the merger of the 
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Tohoku Electric Development Com- 
any with the Japan Electric Power 

Generation and Transmission Com- 
ny. 

On eames of the Foreign Office 
concerning the dispatch of three 
ships for the evacuation of Japanese 
in the British Empire is issued. 

Air defence drills will be held 
nationwide for 10 days from October 
22 to 31, itis announced by the Home 
Ministry. : 

September ro The list of the Japa- 
nese diplomatic mission to French 
Indo-China under special Ambas- 
sador Kenkichi Yoshizawa is an- 
nounced as follows: Shighéru Kuti- 
yama, Colonel Isamu Cho, Colonel 
Saichiro Nakata, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Akira Hayashi, of the War Office, 
and Captain Shigetada Horiuchi and 
Commander Takanobu Sasaki of the 
Navy Office. Baton Yasushi Hayashi, 
Consul-General and Tan-ichito Yoshi- 
da, Consul-General, have been order- 
ed to assist Ambassador Yoshizawa at 
Hanoi, while Fujio Minota, Consul- 
General, has been ordered to assist 
Iwatato Uchiyama, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
F.LC., at Saigon. ; 

The appointment of Admiral 
Shighétaro Shimada, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Japanese fleet in China 
waters, as Commander of the Yoko- 
suka Naval Station, replacing Ad- 
miral Koichi Shiozawa, is announced 
by the Navy Ministry. 

Admiral Shiozawa, outgoing Com- 
mander of the Yokosuka Naval 
Station, has been named a member 
of the Supreme War Council. Suc- 
ceeding Admiral Shimada, Vice- 
Admiral Mineichi Koga has been 
appointed Commander-in-chief of 
the Japanese fleet in China waters. 

Sepiember rr The 3,494-ton steam- 
er Anhui of the China Navigation 


Company is arriving at Yokohama 
on September 24 to take British 
evacuees from Japan, it was an- 
nounced by the British Embassy. 

The ship will carry away Britons 
desiring to leave Japan following 
crippling of their business on account 
of the freezing order. 

In view of the mounting gravity of 
the situation in East Asia, the Army 
has decided to create the National 
Defence General Headquarters in 
Tokyo. General Otozo Yamada, In- 
spectot-General of Military Edu- 
cation, has been appointed concur- 
rently the Commandet-in-chief of the 
newly established Defence Head- 
quarters. 

September 12 The War Office an- 
nounces the appointment of Lieuten- 
ant-General Torashiro Kawabé as 
Chief of Staff of the newly established 
National Defence General Head- 
quarters under General Otozo Yama- 
da, Commandes-in-chief. 

The Railways Ministry has decided 
to order the Japan Transport Com- 
pany to buy up all small-scale private 
land forwarding facilities throughout 
the country in accordance with the 
draft of the revision of the Land 
Transportation Control Imperial 
Ordinance. ; 

The Government is perfecting the 
nation’s wattime structure as the 
National General Mobilization Com- 
mission at its plenary session ap- 
ptoves three draft Imperial ordinances 
implementing the law which was 
enacted to permit the nation to 
manoeuvre itself into position to 
meet any emergency with which it 
might be faced. 

Sonmber 13 ~Dr. Thomas Baty, 
legal adviser to the Foreign Affairs 
Ministry of Japan, and his family are 
excluded from the list of the desig- 
nated foreigners whose assets in Japan 
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have been frozen under the regula- 
tions for controlling the transactions 
with foreigners, it was announced by 
the Finance Ministry. The same 
treatment is accorded George Thomas 
May, Cipher Officer of the British 
Embassy. 

Two hundred and five Japanese 
evacuees from Sydney, Brisbane, 
Melbourne and Davao reach Kobe. 
Among the passengers are people 
who have spent 30 of 40 yeats in 
Australia building up their fortunes 
only to come back well-nigh penni- 
less due to the order freezing Japa- 
nese assets there. 

September 14 ‘The eighth award of 
decorations to army officers and 
soldiers who have tendered distin- 
guished services in the China affair 
is announced. Lieutenant-Generals 
Bunzaburo Kawaghishi, Sanétsugu 
Ushijima and Yoshihito Takaghi are 
decorated with the second class 
Order of the Golden Kite. 

September 15 Admiral Shighétaro 
Shimada who is transferred to the 
post of commander of the Yokosuka 
Naval Station after rendering distin- 
guished service for more than one 
year and five months as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Japanese Fleet in 
China waters and Vice-Admiral Imo- 
chi Takahashi who has served at sea 
atrive in Tokyo. 

For four days from today both 
Japan and Manchoukuo will have 
many commemorating events in 
honour of Japan’s recognition of 
Manchoukuo today nine years ago 
and the start of the Manchurian In- 
cident on September 18, 1931, which 
culminated in the establishment of 
the new State. 

A cetemony in celebration of the 
ninth anniversary of the formal re- 
Cognition by Japan of Manchoukuo 
is observed “in grand style at the 


Hibiya Public Hall tonight. The 
ceremony is held under the joint 
auspices of the Japan-Manchoukuo 
Society and several other organiza- 
tions. 

Minister Kanamé Wakasughi, to 
Washington, who recently arrived 
in Tokyo to report on the present 
America-Japan situation, sails from 
Yokohama for Ametica, to resume 
his diplomatic efforts. 

September 16 A new system for the 
state control of rice will be practised 
this year. The new measure provides 
for the buying of all rice, except seed 
tice and rice for making saké. 

Two important measures under the 
National General Mobilization Law 
ate approved by the Cabinet for 
control of funds and for exports to 
and imports from Manchokuo and 
China. 

September 17 "The Japan Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry decides 
to dispatch a message of friendship to 
three Chambers of Commerce in 
French Indo-China, namely at Sai- 
gon, Hanoi and Haiphong, with a 
view to further strengthening friendly 
relations and promoting economic 
relations between Japan and French 
Indo-China. 

Sepiember 18 ‘The Japanese nation 
joins the people of Manchoukuo to- 
day in celebrating the tenth annivet- 
sary of the Manchurian incident. His 
Imperial Highness Prince Takamatsu, 
brother of His Majesty the Emperor, 
is at a celebration held by the Man- 
choukuo Embassy, Tokyo. 

General Jose Luis Amezcua, newly 
appointed Mexican Minister to Japan, 
proceeds to the Imperial Palace and 
is received in audience by His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor in the Phoenix 


Hall. The Minister presents his 
credentials to the Throne. 


he Government, out of its desite 
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for peace and tranquillity in the Japan 
Sea, lodges a stern protest with the 
Soviet Government for damage 
caused to Japanese vessels recently by 
drifting Soviet mines off the Nishi- 
suira promontory. northern ex- 
tremity of Korea, and asks the 
Soviet Government to take proper 
measures to remove such dangers. 

Japan’s eleventh Admiral is created 
when Vice-Admiral Soému Toyoda, 
Director of the Naval Construction 
Headquarters of the Navy Ministry, 
is raised to the rank of full Admiral. 
Simultaneously he is appointed com- 
mandet-in-chief of the Kuré Naval 
Station. ie 

In view of tepeated terroristic 
actions in the city of Canton yester- 
day, the Japanese Army in South 
China today issues a statement, de- 
claring that Japanese forces will com- 
pletely eliminate terrorists. The Chi- 
nese people are exhorted to tely upon 
the Japanese Army for maintenance 
of public peace and order. 

September 19 His Majesty the Em- 


peror receives in audience five Lieu- 
tenant-Generals, Yohji Fujii, Keiichi 
Kumagai, Shighénori Kuroda, Nao- 
jito Amaya and Miyoji Haségawa, 
allback from the front, at the Imperial 
Palace. 

The Japanese military forces in 
Central China have started a large 
scale Hunan provincial campaign 
against remmants of General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s army under the command 
of Hsueh Yueh, which have been 
active since the beginning of this 
year, dreaming of taking back the 
Wuhan district with Hankow as the 
centre. 

September 20 Aviation day, estab- 
lished last year, is observed through- 
out the country today. The Imperial 
Aviation Association, Tokyo, is in 
charge of the programme for the 
purpose of making the citizens air- 
conscious. 

Ten days earlier than previously 
announced, the combined air defence 
training for this year will be started 
October 12 for ten days. 
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JAPAN’S PROTEST TO THE SOVIET ; ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE, SEPTEMBER 18, 1941 


(Domei Translation) 


Since August 25 more than a dozen floating mines have been found and 
picked up either in the Japanese territorial waters along the eastern shore of 
northern Korea or on the open sea in its neighbourhood. 

On the early morning of September 1, a Go-ton Korean sailing-boat was 
destroyed by floating mines and five fishermen have become missing. 

Floating mines, which were picked up by a fishing boat, exploded on 
September 10, as a result of which four fishermen were killed instantly. 
Those floating mines were identified as Soviet-made ones upon investiga- 
tions, which further showed that more mines seem to be floating in great 
numbers. 

The voyage of Japanese vessels during the night was prohibited in the 
sea of northern Korea and mines-sweeping operations are going on. 

They seem to have laid off Vladivostok by Soviet hands in July this 
year and to have come floating subsequently. In fact the Soviet wireless- 
station at Vladivostok has warned that navigation in the Japan Sea is 
dangerous. 

Despite repeated Japanese warnings, the Soviet Government has taken 
no adequate measures to meet probable dangers and as its consequence the 
dangerous situation as mentioned above actually arose. 

The Imperial Government therefore has filed a most stern protest with 
the Soviet Government in connection with the outbreak of the accidents 
and the continuation of dangerous situation. 

It is the most ardent desire of the Imperial Government to preserve 
peace and tranquillity in the Japan Sea. And for this purpose it is urgently 
needed to remove such dangers as soon as possible which are liable to sink 
vessels of Japan and third Powers by mines. 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE THREE-POWER TREATY 2 
BROADCAST BY NOBUMI ITO, PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD OF INFORMATION, SEPTEMBER 26, 1941 


(Domei Translation) 


b Exactly a year has elapsed since the Three-Power Pact was concluded 
e 


between Japan, Germany and Italy on Septemb i 
Sait snares y y Pp er 27 last year. Following 


gaty joined it on November 20 last year, followed b 
Rumania on the 23rd of the same month, and Slovakia, on December oe 
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On Match 1, this year, Bulgaria participated in the Pact and on June 15, 
Croatia followed suit. In such a manner the Pact gained successively new 
participants and all the signatory Powers in the East and West have been 
exerting themselves to their utmost for the construction of the new world 
order. We, the people of Japan, must bear in mind that tomorrow’s 
anniversary is the day to be heartily felicitated. 

The real meaning of the spirit of the Three-Power Pact is clear from the 
Imperial Rescript granted on the day of its conclusion and from the message 
of Prime Minister Konoye. In the Imperial Rescript it is stated. We 
fervently hope that the cessation of the disturbances and the restoration of 
peace will be realized as swiftly as possible,” and in the Prime Minister’s 
message also the same ounces is San ae ee, ee 

inister’ it goes without saying that the ma wi 
Seek § dae the stabilization of Bast Asia are attributable to the ar os 
the founding of our Empire and constitute out immutable poy. ‘he 
Three-Power Pact is nothing other than a concrete expression 0 this spirit 
which constitutes the basis of our foreign policy at present. . wae 

The situation prevailing at the time of its conclusion was suc as 
more than a yeat had already passed since the outbreak of the ae ee 2 
with the hostilities steadily expanding in scope and warlike a S appeats B 
to spread over the whole world. Ever being solicitous of the ae = ees 
of world peace, the Japanese aa Meare reagan ae a = 

ity for the welfare of mankind to toresta > 
Badéd te Pact. Expressed in other words, the a oeates ai sateat’ 
one like military alliances of the past which were made for the purp 


i rpose 
aquiring advantages for the prosecution of wat. ‘The foundamental purp 


i i ion and the 
of its conclusion lay in the prevention of world-wide conflagration 


establishment of world peace on a firm Que ae this spirit which 
laroely motivated the conclusion of the Three-F ower eo ie 
oe The second point is the fact that by this Pact the csi oe 
Japan in the establishment of the new order in greater Das 


finitely recognized. The very fact that Japan, with a view to bringing 


: : ed more than 
about the permanent stabilization of East Asia, has already wag 


: j-shek régime 
four years of hostilities for the overthrow of the ee : ee old 
which is the cat’s paw for the defence of the meee for the change in 
order, can be considered as one of the great Pate eal intentions of our 
the world at present. It is indeed regretable that the 


he world. Some 


tt 
erstood throughou 
SRS tay Bare 08 ye) Bee cae aaa the order means peace, and 


think mistakenly that to persis ‘ still cling to the 

some, aiowee they recognize the necessity es erericaon of the new 

status quo; and thus they are prone to eu ‘ecumstances, it is quite 

order in greater East Asia by Japan. Under suc oe and Italy which share 

natural that Japan should co-operate with Germany 

with us the same ideals and aspialo- d Italy have, with irresistible 
In the region of Europe, Germany an £ the new order 


ishment O 
power, made signal progress toward the sees elaborated here what a 
since the conclusion of the Pact. Tt need no 
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strong encouragement it has been to Germany and Italy that Japan, as one 

of the signatory Powers, have maintained in the meantime a firm attitude in 
East Asia. In East Asia the first forward step was made for the construction 
of the new order with the three countries—Japan, Manchoukuo and China 
—serving as its pivot following the recognition in N ovember last by Japan 
of the National Government of China under Wang Ching-wei. Not only 
that, our country mediated the border dispute between Thailand and French 
Indo-China in the early part of this year and successfully settled it, and in 
July concluded the Agreement for the Joint Defence of French Indo-China 
under which our forces made a peaceful entry into that country. Thus, the 
construction of the new order is also making steady progress in greater East 
Asia where our country is shouldering her responsibility in this part of the 
world. 

As I have already said, a year has passed since the conclusion of the 
Three-Power Pact with new participants increasing, and in East Asia as 
well as Europe each signatory Power has steadily marched forward for the 
construction of the new order. There are undeniably many difficulties lying 
in the path of our country as is mentioned in the Imperial Resctipt in which 
His Imperial Majesty graciously stated, “‘ The task of enabling each nation 
to find its proper place and all individuals to live in peace and security is 
indeed one of great magnitude, unparalleled in history. The goal lies still 
far distant.” As for us, it is my belief that we must be strongly determined 
to exhaust all peaceful means possible in accordance with the spirit of the 
Pact, and if there be any interference by a third Power, to dispel it resolutely, 
and to go forward with steady steps toward the ultimate realization of the 
new world order. 

In welcoming the first anniversary of the Three-Power Pact, I con- 
gtatulate upon the various accomplishments of the past year. Whatever 
changes there may be hereafter in international situation and whatever 
difficulties we may encounter, there will not be any change whatever in the 
fact that the spirit of the Three-Power Pact constitutes the key-note of our 
diplomacy and that it will not be affected in the Jeast by the activities of 
third Powers to alienate the three countries from each other, This point I 


wish specially to emphasize in view of the present delicate international 
situation. 
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